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ABSTRACT 

Methods that can help individuals learn to develop 
their inborn creative potential are presented and explained in this 
teaching packet. The first section of the packet is for the teacher's 
use and explains the approach to creativity used in the materials and 
the importance of creativity. Suggestions for developing this 
creative potential in oneself and in one's students are provided. An 
evaluation device is included which enables one to take an inventory 
of one's own attitudes toward creativity. The student section of the 
packet contains worksheets in five areas: "Unexplored Territory," "Is 
Tour Creativity Showing?" "Blocks to Creativity," "Thinking in Mew 
Dimensions," and "Beady for Action." Solutions to the activities in 
the student section and a list of additional activities are provided 
in the teacher's section. A bibliography of books and pamphlets on 
creativity is also included. (TO) 
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Through New Dimensions in Greativity you wiD be able to fcward 
students with a type of iearning they wrill finil exdtiiig. It may even 
help you, the teacher^ discover a new facet in your own life. Y<Mi will 
find the <ormat practical, functional and an easy to use resource. 

The Home Economics Education Association is deeply indebted to 
and most appreciative of Dolores Gade*s contribution (m Creativity. 
There are thoughts and ideas to simulate md diallo^ your 
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themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 



WELCOME TO THE 



WONDERFUL WORLD OF CREATIVITY! 



Mu'rc arc tortain methods that can help an 
mdividual lo learn to develop the inborn creative 
potential each o! us has. It is the mission of this 
teaehinn packei to explain these methods and to 
[>rovide op|)ortunittes tt)r you and your students • 
learn to use them to achieve your desires, solve yo'.., 
problems, lOCRKA IK! 

The pa^ ket is (iivided into two major parts. *I*he 
first section is tor the teacher's use. It includes 
*\\oles To The Teaclur** which explains the approach 
to creativity used in these materials and the impor- 
tance of creativity. Il discusses why it is important 
thai we deveK>{> it in ourselves and in our students. It 
also provides sui^^estions on what the teacher ran do 
in working with studerits to develoj) this potential. At 
the end :>f this section an evaluation device has been 
provider! lor \t>u lo take .m in\enloiy of yoiu 
peisiMial attitudes towartl ireativily. 

The teac her \ sei titm i»l the packei pr(»vides 
su^^estmns for lesst>n outhnes. a narration, which cati 
be used either as .i s( ript for rec ordinj* tm a cassette 
ta[)e or as an assij^ned readme, and materials whu h 
have been specified for cerlain class activities. 

.•\ list of other su)i>^ested ac tivities which could be 
used throughout the entire packet can be found at 



the end of Lesson Packet 5. These could also be used 
as cfuest experiences for the student wh<? would be 
interested in exploring creativity further. 

The **Sc)Iutions To The Exercises In The Student 
Section" have been plarc»d in the Teacher's Section of 
the packet. The teacher can then provide the student 
with the solutions upcm request. Also included in the 
Teacher's Section is the Bibliography for the com- 
plete packet. 

The Student Section can be duplicated to pro- 
vide each with a personal copy of tht^ worksheets* 
Kach section for the student corresponds to the five 
Learning Packets in the Teacher's Section. 

It is important to note that the student is not 
required to complete the entire group of exercises^ 
techtiiques^ and approaches. However, there are 
several required to achieve the performance objectives 
loutid at the beginning of tho student secticm* 

It is hoped that each person who completes (he 
packet will feel that they have had a wonderful 
adventure exploring the hidden depths of their 
creative potential. 

Dolores Qade 
March 1974 
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NOTES TO THE TEACHER 



Do you bclii'vc that en ativiiy is or t an be ol viial 
ini|M»ilaiKt* to the iiulividuaK to the lamily, to 
community even to national survival? My chal- 
lenge ti> you the teat her is to ene(>urane and help to 
develop iht» creative poirruiahlies ot ail whom you 
teaeh. 

Why does man create* How does he cieate? 
Creativity, what is ii and what does it mean? Such 
questions as these intrij;ue educators, socit^logists, 
psychologists, seie itists, parents, and even the nidi- 
vidua!. 

I he suhjet I ot c realiviiy is indeed complex^ II^ 
has been a source ti\ endU s speculation lor ccMituries. 



Man has been creating sinee the beginning of time. 
This has been a need Irom our earliest beginnings. A 
child\ need to play is creative. A \oung person*s 
questions, exploratiim, experimentation are attempts 
to satisfy a erealive need. A:i adult striving to 
improve is a creative need. 

H vvr didn't ieel this nt rd \u satisfy our 
curiosity, lo express ourselves, ti> .use our talents, and 
abilities, to s;itisfy our innermost cravings - **to 
create**--we might still be living in caves* The wheel 
would never have been invented, America would still 
be undiscovered, and the walk on the moon would 
nut have been taken. 




'NOW what has that idiot invented?" 
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Dr. K. Paul l oirafu r in Kticourajipng Circativity in 
thr Oasmnmi staled, "Human ntrtis art involved in 
jfl^ch stasr ihv t rialivr thinking process. It uc 
^^nsc sonu'thing missing or out t)t harmony, tension is 
iirouscd. Wc art- inuoinfortahlr, and we want to do 
something to rehevc the tension. I his makes us search' 
for possible sohitions, ask questions, ;uid make 



giicsses 



"AFTER AIR, WATER. FOOD AND PRO- 
TECTION IN SEVERE CLIMATES. THE 
FIFTH NEED OF MODERN MAN IS 
NOVELTY 



Techniques to increase awareness of one's 
cnviornmcni can pri>ve to be beneficial in satisfying 
one of the fundamental creative needs CURIOSITY. 
Encimraging questions and presenting pu/./Jing 
questions would also serve to arouse curiosity. Teach- 
ing skills in testing limits under alert and sensitive 
guidance is a means of satisfying the need of meeting 
challenges and attempting difficult tasks. Outstanding 
creative achievement im^olves a successful step into 
ic unkm>wn, attempting difficult jobs, making 
lonest mistakes and responding to challenge. 

One of the truly important facte>rs in highly 
creative achievement is a strong tendency toward 
stress seeking. Is a person willmg to take risks? Do 
they test the situaticm and test their other resources? 
These skills can make a person great. Benjamin 
Franklin was an example. He took a risk and tested 
his limits with electricity. 

We need to give ourselves completely to a 
task -to become fully absorbed in it. I he creative 
person frequently becomes so absorbed with his ideas 
and problems that he is unaware of what is going im 
around him. He is sometimes even absentminded. 

An individual must be able to make independent 
judgment and to have the courage to stick by his 
ccmclusicms and to work toward their achievement, 
even when he is in the minority at the beginning. 
Honesty and a search for truth is another need. 

We need to be different, to be an individual. 
Usually we are more concerned about '*appearmg to 
be** than about '^beiiig.'' Even when one is different 
in ways which are defined as socially desirable, he 
inds himself under pressure because he may work 
'oo hard and learn more than he should. He may be 



too honest, too courageous, tt>o generous, or too 
kind. He may also be too adventurous, curicms and 
determined. Theretore, he is not always acceptable to 
the **average'* person. 



"WHAT IS HONORED IN A COUNTRY WILL 
BE CULTIVATED THERE." 

Piato 



To paraphrase Platc^ what i^ h<mored in your 
classroom will be cultivated there. Will you honor the 
creative potential of your students, and will you help 
them to cultivate this potential? 

Two psychologists at the University of Chicago^ 
Get/.els and Jackson, have for some time been doing 
interesting studies on adolescents' creativity. They 
fcmnd that, while the high I.Q. adolescent wants the 
qualities he believes make for success and the 
qualities he believes his teachers like, the highly 
c reative adolescent, in ccmtrast, favors personal quali- 
ties. These qualities have no relationship to those he 
believes make for success and are in many ways quite 
the reverse of those he believes his teachers favor. If 
the creative adolescent doesn't favor the things his 
teachers like, his tea^jhers, in turn, do not especially 
like him either! What kind of a student do teachers 
like? Results of investigation ;irr uniform cm this 
point! They very much prefer students who are 
bright, persistent, conscienticms academic achievers 
who *'cause no trouble'*, whose personal adjustment 
is characterized by self-control, a sense of security 
and ireedorn from anxiety. If teachers (an relax and 
enjoy themselves they have simie wonderful 
surprises.^ 

Iniernaticmal leaders have said that the future of 
the world depends on the quality of creative thinking, 
and on the creative ideas developed and proposed by 
manking for every aspect of living. Ihe world will 
become better only if an when we develop the 
individual potentiality and social responsibility of 
every person. 

As a concerned teacher your goal may be to 
develop self-confidence, sc;If hillilled citizens who 
display more initiative ami related quahties of leader- 
ship. The purpose of life is not necessarily to be 
happy. The purpose of lite is to mailer, to be 
produc tive, to have it make some dittcrcme that you 



' Torrance. L EncotiriQing CrMtivity in thm CUssroom. { » 



)3 
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lived at jJl - to clrvrlo|) one \ (alrnts and potential lo 
the fullest. Kvidence has been found of a close 
relationship between what a person thinks and does, 
and the ima^e he has *if hnnsell. I here is remarkable 
consisteney with whieh a person conforms in his 
thought and behavior to the type of person he sees 
htmsc*lf as being. In all groups, studies revealed that 
the selt ima}{e and eji^o ideal arc of eruc ial importanc e 
in determining the level of reativeness with which a 
person lives his life J A teacher mi^ht get s«»nie 
insight into a person's self-concept by giving that 
student **open ended'* sentences or unfinished stories 
to complete. 



"SKILLS OF STIMULATING THE IMAGINA- 
TION ENHANCE THE PERSONALITY^THE Y 
ALSO PROVIDE GREATER MENTAL 
STRENGTH * 

Sidney Parnes 



The capacity to create is not limited to the 
person who has many talents and abihties lor every 
person is born with some talent. It may be true that 
talent is a gitt» but almost everyone can develop the 
ability to do creative problem-solving, even if it is in a 
limited capacity. Creative poteittial is tn each and 
everyone ot us! 

.Many teachers make the mistake of correlating I. 
Q. with creativity. I.Q. tests are not designed to 
measure creative talent. It selection is based c^n I.Q. 
alone, we will nnss at least two out of three of those 
best litted to be our scienttiic leaders of the luture. 
Thomas Kdison and Albert Kinstein were both cast 
aside by their teachers as being imleachable and 
impossible. Fortimately, for the world they believed 
in their abilities and received the needed encourage 
ment from important people in their lives. What is 
being done to encourage our tiuly gifted boys and 
girls to become more creative. 

WILL THE FUTURE EDUCATION OF BOYS 
AND GIRLS TEND TO FAN OR FADE THEIR 
SPARKS 

Teachers need to develop educational programs 
which require the student to exerc ise a high degree of 
originality. Are YOU as a teacher willing and ready to 
accept this responsibility in your classroom? 

^Mdck'nnon Dona^cl W Th<- Study (/f C'Hdtivt* Pnfwjrn 
CfMlHrity and LMrnirtg. E t>v Jerom** Krit^r» p 34 



Five reasons education practices inhibit creative 
thinkinK are: (1) they impart informaticm without 
tcathinK how to apply it to the creaticm of new ide^^^ 
(2) they compel students to restrain desire to crcat^^ 
until they have mastered present ctnirse content; (3) 
they etuourafje imitation— to the discouraj^ement of 
creation; (4) they often tempt the student to settle 
for the quickest and simplest answers that will get 
him a passing }][rade? (5) they implant the notion that 
the end>purpose of education is the mere accumu- 
lation and memorization cd facts. 

As a teacher are you guilty of placing emphasis 
cm (1) learning by rote; (2) outdated and useless 
curricula; (3) teaching only facts; (4) rewarding 
neatness rather than creative ideas and work? 



WHY DO WE AS TEACHERS ENDEAVOR TO 
MAKE CHILDREN CONFORM TO BECOME 
SOCIALLY WELL-ADJUSTED? 



A course in creative problem-solving can almost 
double the average person's ability to think up good 
ideas. More spec ifically it shows that those who have 
taken these courses are able lo average over 90% 
better in productioti c^f good ideas than those wh^^ 
haven't taken such a course. 

In these courses, lecturing is kc-pi at a minimum, 
and no attempt is made to meniori/e materials. The 
(lasstime is mostly devoted to practice, with all 
students participating. 

As we explore the subject of c reativity, and plan 
experiences to help individuals grow and develop into 
imaginative, innovative human beings who are making 
fuller use ol their human [lotentiaK we might keep 
these factors in mind: 



1. Creativity is developed through sensitivity in 
perception and comes from being open to 
experience. This might be accomplished by 
encouraging aji individu<il lo retain and 
expand his awcaeness and sensitivity. 

2. Creativity grows through the opportunity to 
experiment and explore. 

S. Creativity is stimulated ihmugfi imaginative^ 
and originaJ thinkmg. 

4. A gc>od self concepi is a necessity for 
creative growth. 
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5. Creativity increases thn>ugh expression oi 
feelinns and pereeptions. Comnuinication of 
ereative expression increases in value* 

(i. Creativity is curiosity^ a desire to know ;ind 
experience many things. 

7. Creative expressitni must be encouraged and 
pn)vided for. An individual needs oppor- 
tunity to present creative ideas in visual 
forms. 

8. Creative ways of learning have a built in 
power of motivation -the process only has 
io be encouraged. 

Creativity is discouraged in an environment 
where every individual is assigned enough activities to 
fill each class period. leachers are more comfortaWe 
with this type of classroom control and can more 
easily observe correct behavior and measure physical 
results in terms of tasks completed. It is difficult to 
manage thinking and even more difficult to measure 
it; therefore, teachers may be apprehensive about 
allowiog any time for /uch abstract activity. Under 
ich condit(ms, they cannot expect any innovations* 
ince applied creative effort demands time and 
thought. 

Keys to richer awareness depends on developing 
one's capacity. Awareness is developed through daily 
stimulation and practice. Giving the person time to 
assimilate and evaluate an experience will let him 
perceive in more detail and move through it at his 
own pace. 

We can provide experiences that let the othet 
person discover things within the experience for 
(mesclf. He should be allowed to perceive the world 
in h^s own way. Experiences using the senses should 
involve things that are common to the individual. 



; XREATIVITY IS A PROCESS OF INDI- 
; VIDUAL EXPERIENCE WHICH ENHANCES 
THE SELF IT IS AN EXPRESSION OF ONE'S 
OWN UNIQUENESS. TO BE CREATIVE THEN 
IS TO BE ONE'S SELF." 

Michael F. Andrews 



Creativity seems to depend upon: (1) time; (2) a 
background of related experience; (3) the develop- 
ment of an urge to express oneself; (4) the accessi- 



bility of a variety of materials; (5) a permissive 
atmosphere for creative work; ((>) a teacher vvho has 
had experiences in creative activities. Creative learn- 
ing experiences may be increased it teat hers: 
-try constantly to help students enjoy freedom with 

self discipline and self responsibility and kivc tredit 

and encouragement to students 

-provide a rich stimulating envir<mment as an 
essential basis for creative expression 

•-encourage risk taking 

--offer a choice of assignments to mc-et different 
interests of students 

--point out variety in the raw materials from which 
creativity must come, whether these be human 
relations, applied science experiments, or propor- 
tions in art forms 

-provide for individuals' and groups' quiet as well as 
active periods in class and give the individual not 
only freedom, but privacy for developing his ideas 

-use a variety of media and methods to stimulate 
interest and involve the use of more of the five 
senses 

—provide for individual differences 

-respect questions of curiosity and ideas that are 
presented for consideration 

-conduct brainstorming sessions 

-encourage opportunities for practice, experimenta 
tion» invention, and self evaluation without grading 

-provide opportunities for the perscm to produce and 
test ideas on his own. Encourage the student to act 
spontaneously, to judge for himself, to participate 
in the life about him, to explain what he sees, to 
defend his own ideas, to practice making decisions, 
to learn how to orient himself, to plan his days, to 
invent, and to feel at once the excellence and the 
responsibihty of free action. Binet (1909) 

-conquer tendency to associate goodness with con 
formity 

We have an excellent opportuniiy in our conler- 
enccs to help each student to develop in creative 
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way>» Carl Rogers suggrst^thrcc criteria for establish- 
ing psychological safety for a potential creator. These 
suggestion?^ are: (1) accepting the individual as of 
unconditional worth; (2) understanding emphatically 
(3) providing a climate in which the focus of 
evaluauon lies within the individual rather than 
outside of him.^ 

If learning is to be truly innovative and if an 
individual is given the opportunity to discover, the 
skills of investigation should become a vital part of 
what takes place in every- classroom. A classroom 
climate which challenges, maybe even perplexes 
students, provides the motivation for learning. It 
should not, however, be carried to the point of 
destructive frustration, confusion and defeat. 

What is your self-concept as a creative person? 
Are you rr ore open and responsive to your own 
experiences? You will need to develop your own 
awareness and sensitivity. If you maintain a creative 

^Hogers. Carl B . On BtcomMiQ • P«n»n, Houghton Mifflin Co . 1961. 
pp 3b 7 3b8 



outlook you will help others to do the same. Use the 
checklist on the proceeding page it> determine ho^^ 
creative and innovative you have been in yo^B 
teaching. 

It is hoped that you will find something in this 
booklet that will encourage your own imaginatiim. It 
takes all of the ingenuity any teacher can **muster** to 
encourage constructive, productive creativity in the 
classroom. This material is designed to add excite- 
ment and increased purpose to your teaching as well 
as to the living and learning of the young people 
whom you teach. 

One final thought before beginning the unit, 
keep your teaching simple enough for Tom, Mary, 
Dick and Jane to understand. If you keep youi^ 
teaching simple many more students mM 
enthusiastically put the learnings to ever greater use, 
for their own good and for the good of the ration and 
the world! 




BOY, I ENVY YOU. YOU DON'T HAVE TO JHINK 

1.9. 



-EVALUATION SHEEt^ 



Below is a njoup tyf iharacterUtits listed tm a scries of a continuum which show growth away from Iess<reative 
toward morc^crcativc teaching* Place a check on the continuum where you think you are at this st^ of your 
thinking* 
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THE GROWING CREATIVE TEACHER MOVES 
^ FROM ^ TO 


10 




Rigidly planned programs 




Flexibility in program 




1 




& 


/ 




1 


An autocratic classroom 
atmosphere 


5 


A democratic classroom 
atmosphere 


10 


1 


r 

Teacher centered classroom 
instruct lorial methods and 
techniques 


5 


Use of ideas and techniques 
for individualized instruction 
and more direct manipu- 
lative^iscovery experiences 


• 

10 


1 


Encouraging conformity 


5 


Planning for development of 
individuality 


in 




Seeing aeativity as creative 
arts to be taught in isolated 
class periods 




Seeing creativity as a quality 
to be developed in all areas of 
curriculum and as. a aeative 
problem solving method 




1 




5 




10 


1 


Seeing creativity as a talent 
which a few gifted individuals 
possess 


5 


Seeing creativity as an inborn 
qtidMy whK:^ cdn be drawn 
out by setting propc^r condi* 
tions in the classroom 


10 


1 


Seeing the creative student as 
a nuisance 


5 


Seeing the aeative student as 
an exciting challenge and 
important person 




\ 


Evaluating student's work as 
final 


5 


Seeing student's work as a 
step in the process of creative 
growth 





Seeing the curriculum as a 
means of making junior 
artists and poets 
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Seeing the curnculuai as a 
means to develop creative 
decision making (passing 
judgement . choosing, selec- 
ting, perceiving, analyzing, 
flexibility and fluency of 
ideas) 







5 


» 


10 




Seeincj creativity as a frill to 
tho aiinoulufTi. an idditu^n 




S**eing creativity as the core 
to the curriculum, an 
essential to inspired learning 




1 




b 




10 




Strt»ssing lOftipetition 




Stressing cooperatively work- 
ing together 




1 




5 




10 


1 


Making plans by one's self 
and imf:x)smg direction on 
students 


'5 


Involving students m co- 
operative planning 


10 




Stressing cor^formity 




Free expression and a willing- 





ness to try new ideas 



Adapted from: 

Smith, Jamts A., Setting Conditions For Creative Teaching In The Elementary SchooU AUyn and Bacon, Inc., 
19r»f),|)|). 196 ! 98. 
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LEARNING PACKET 1: 
IJINEXPLORED TERRITORY 



Performance Objectives: 

1. After exploring ideas on ereativity, write a 
statement giving at least three specific ways 
in which your concept on creativity has 
changed* 

2. Use at least two lechniques found in the 
student section to help further develop your 
individual creativity . ^ 

3. losing the suggested format in the student 
section begin keeping a notebook of your 
creative ideas. I his will be continued for the 
entire unit. 

Generalizations: 

1. Perceptions are based on past experiences 
and one*s purpose and attitude at the 
moment. 

2. Creativity is the capacity to innovate, invent 
or reorganize elements in ways new to the 
individual. 

3. The urge to be an individual and to create is 
a need leading to self-fulfillment. 

4. From the search into one's self and the 
discovery of one's talents creativity can 
emerge. 

5. To be alive is to be involved with life, and 
this means being committed. 

6. Creativity usually meams combining, relating 
and reorganizing materials and ideas in 
different ways to achieve something 
different^ to do something in a different way 
to achieve new combinations. 

7. Feelings of accomplishment contribute to 
self-esteem* 

8. An individual is born with a personal poten- 
tial to be great at something, to do more 
with his life» to be someone special. 



9. The society and the world can be improved 
by developing the individual potentiality aitd 
social responsibility of every person. 

Suggested Learning Activities: 

(For either class or individual activities) 

1. C<miplete the Pre-Asscssment, **What Is 
YourC.Q/? 

2. Listen to the cassette tape or read the 
narration, **Unexplored Territory." 

3. Carry out **Warm-up Exercises"— one per 
day for the length of the unit. 

(Class activities) 

4. To develop awareness have each class mem- 
ber look around the room for five minutes* 
Answer these questions. What do you sec 
that could be imporved? How would you do 
it? 

5. To practice combining and relating ideas give 
each class member a paper sack filled with a 
variety of miscellaneous materials, with 
instmctions to "create something.**. Allow 
five mmutes for the exercise. 

6. Discuss this statement: scenes in nature 
are worth looking at, but not all people have 
the ability to appreciate them.** —Ralph 
Waldo Emerson— To develop awareness pro* 
vide each clas^ member with something from 
nature such a^: bark from a tree, weeds, sea 
shells, jagged rocks, flower pods. After 
examining it closely, create a design from 
what you see. 

7. To see design possibilities in unexpected 
places, have class members examine various 
items, such as: fibers, bacteria, food, hair 
and dirt under a microscope and create a 
design from what they observe. 



8. To bctonic more aware, view slides or 
pictures of clouds, rt)cks, trees, pUes of 
boards, animals, bird in flight, ocean waves 
and have them describe what they see. 

(Individual activities) 

9. Carry out "Doodle Design" Activity. 

10. Ushig the "Blotto'* which you created either 
write a descriptii>n of what you see or draw 
something you see in the design (student 
section number 1 - F). 

U. Complete the "Idea-Starter" Technique 
(student section number 1 - F). 



Instructional Materials: 

For class activities 

1. Script or cassette tape, "Unexplored Terri- 
tory" 

2. Collection of materials found in nature 

3. Paper bags filled with a variety of materials 
to assemble creatively 

4. Slides or pictures of designs found in nature 

5. Slides for microscope activity 

6. Bulletin board: (1) "Awareness"- pictures of 
beauty all around (man-made, natural) 



For individual student activities 

1. "What Is Your C.Q.?" (Number 1 - A) 

2. "Let Your Imagination Go!" (Number I - B) 

3. "My Thoughts on Creativity" (Number I - 

4. "Doodle Designs" Activity (Number 1 - E) 

5. "Idea-Starter" Technique (Number 1 - F) 
Equipment for class activities: 

1 . Tape recorder 

2. Microscope 

3. Slide projector 

4. Screen 
Further References: 

Teacher References: 

Baker, Samm S., Your Key To Creative Thinkings 
Harper &: Row Ed.» Bantam Books, 1964. 

Murphy, Dennis, Better Business Communications, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957; Ch. 3, •'Cre- 
ative Thinking"; Ch. 5, "Observing." 

Student References: 

Forum, "Creative Decision Making," Fall/Winter, 
1973,J.C. Penney, pp. 3-7. 
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NARRATION: 



UNEXPLORED TERRITORY 



ijjuijuu iiumi¥¥tfif¥¥¥>ftnnnn i — ~ ^^^^.^^^^^^^-^n^^^*^ 

I YOU ARE MORE CREATIVE THAN YOU THINK | 
iijuuLRnniuiJumi¥M¥ ¥mfrni » « ^ « « 



1 can hear those wnccls turning inside of your 
head. "Oh, yes," you're thinking, "and just how do 
you know that Vm more creative than I think? 
Besides, everyone knows that I never have any terrific 
ideas when^wc're planning for a school or community 
activity or if I have to do the decorations for a 
banquet or luncheon." 

"CREATIVE, HA!" Well, you are, and you really 
should givV yourself more credit foi having creative 
abilities and talents. 

Let's ex^orc this idea of creativity, and when we 
have finished, 1 hope you will begin to see why I say 
you are creative. The exercises that you will be asked 
^mp carry out could prove to be some of the most 
Wkciting adventures that you have ever embarked 
upon. You will have the opportunity to discover the 
**you*' that is trying to express itself. Until recently, 
people took it for granted that a person was either 
creative or not creative, and nothing could be done 
about it. Now we know that creative abilities can be 
cultivated jtm Hkc learning a hobby, sport or subject. 

Does the word creativity cause you to think in 
terms of great artists, musicians, writers or scientists? 
Few of us realize that we all have the power to be 
creative, and seldom would you think of creativity in 
terms of yourself or most of your friends or your 
family. 

One girl used her creative thinking abilities to 
solve the problem of what to do for Mother's Day. 
She was flat broke and felt terrible because she 
couldn't buy her mother a gift. She thought and 
though and suddenly, a brilliant idea came to her. 
At Icastlshe thought it was brilliant, and it certainly 
pleased her mother. She made up a little coupon 
book which gave her mother so many hours of her 
time and her ability to be used to help around the 
^home. She ran errands, made a dress for her mother, 
^babysat with her sister. Well, you get the idea, don't 

you? 

Do you realize that most of us are involved m 
\ creative experiences and activities every day? Have 



\ 




you ever been talking to someone when suddenly, a 
"fantastic" idea pops into your head? Perhaps you 
get a new thought while vacationing or just before 
you drop off to sleep. One method of capturing those 
ideas before they escape is to keep a pad and pencil 
handy. Without keeping that pencil and paper with 
you, you are like the photographer walking through 
the woods Without a camera. If you haven't a camera 
handy, you're certainly not going to get that perfect 
picture. This method can also be used while listening 
to speeches or when you are attending meetings to 
record ideas that others present. This will insure that 
good ideas you may want to use later are not lost. 




Glen Flieschmann kept a notebook of his ideas 
for several books he wanted to write. Believe it or 
not, he had seven of them in progress at one time. 
Each time he thought of something for one of his 
stories, he would quickly write it down. One day, he 
had one of those books almost written. The book was 
finally published and now he has another one nearly 
completed and ready to be sent to ♦he publisher. He 
wasn't a creative genius. He simply knew how to give 
value to his ideas and how to keep track of them so 
that he could find them when he needed them. 
Wouldn't you say he believed in his ideas? 
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Sometimes new ideas can be found by looking 
around and searching in unusual places. Arc you 
aware of the possibilities all around you? If you want 



to increase your awareness, learn to look and respond 
to what you see. 

When you see a pile of boards all stacked up, can 
you see a shape or a design in them? When threads are 
dropped on the floor, or an orange is cut. can you see 
a design in that? What d<;signs and patterns can you 
see as you watch rippling water? 

Stop for a few minutes and turn to the "Blotto'^ 
exercise in the student packet. Describe what you see 
in your ink blot or if you can, draw designs that you 
see in it. 

Welcome back* After completing the exercise, do 
you agree with Dr. Bruno Furst, "Most people have 
remarkably poor powers of observation."? 

We all assume that an artist is a creative person, 
but did you know that it is also possible to be a 
creative carpenter, salesperson, lawyer, teacher, 
secretary or parent? Each vocation has its creative 
personalities. Without creative individuals, the school, 
organization, company and country would cease to 
move forward, to grow and expand. 

CREATIVITY-WHAT IS IT? WHAT DOES IT 
REALLY MEAN? 



onc^of-a-kind piece of jewelry which you just know 
was designed for your own unique personality. There 
is also that intriguing boutique around thv corn^^ 
which is filled with patchwork pillows, gowns anc^ 
quilts; knitted vests; macrame bags, wall hangingS|» 
belts and rings. Yes, 1 said macrame rmgs. 

As a beginner, you shouldn't try to compeie with 
professicmal artists to sell your wor.k or win prizes, 
although this certainly might be a goal for which to 
strive. Just because you don't get your name in lights* 
you shouIdnU assume that you have no ability and 
that youVe not creative. You may not always get 
recognition for what youVe done but doing some- 
thing productive can make you feel good about 
yourself. The true reward for the amateur is doing 
creative work for pleasure and for personal satisr 
faction. Whatever your tajents and abilities, you*U 
find life more fun, more interesting, more satisfying 
and more productive when you apply them cre- 
atively. 




Creativity is invention, discovery, curiosity, 
experimentation, originality, and imagination. We 
could even say it is thinking in new combinations. 
Actually, very little is completely new. Creativity 
usually means combining, relating, and reorganizing 
materials and ideas in different ways. This is done to 
achieve something different or to do something in a 
different way. There is very little in this world which 
could not be improved with new and different ideas, 
so don't be afraid of wild ideas— well, creative wild 
ideas that is! Creativity— it's using your talents and 
abilities to get what you want. It's "doing your own 
thing." 



MANY POSSIBILITIES EXIST EVEN IN 
TODAY'S WORLD. THESE POSSIBILITIES 
ARE JUST WAITING TO EMERGE FROM 
YOUR CREATIVE MIND, 



There is perhaps more amateur art practiced 
today than at any other time in our history. As an 
example, consider those quaint little shops where you 
can find a treasured piece of hand-made pottery, a 
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Perhaps you are asking yourself why is it 
important that I develop my creative abilities? Let*s 
think about these two questions. 

1. Would you like to feel better about your- 
self? 

2. Would you like feel more important? 



The need to grow and create is basic in each 
individual. Results of not using your potentialitiest 
your abilities and your talents might be unhappiness^ 
frustration or lack of meaning for your life. This may 
le^ad to aggressive personality traits, poor mental and 
physical health or restlessness. 

^ It doesn*t matter where in the world we live^ 
what our race or background, we have been given 
potential talent or ability in some area or field. Many 
of us, however, are inhibited. We have our creativity 
blocked. WeVe lost our sense of wonder. Our 
curiosity has been killed, and we no longer laoj||^ 
around ms with a feeling of excitement and expecta- 
tion. We close our eyes and our ears and don*t really 
see or hear. We don*t try to see possibilities in things. 



YOU WERE BORN WITH A PERSONAL 
^POTENTIAL TO BE GREAT AT SOMETHING, 
TO DO MORE WITH YOUR LIFE. TO BE 
SOMEONE SPECIAL AT SOMETHING. 



To have the feeling and to think of yourself as 
important you must have aecomplished somethings 
no matter how small. You should feel that you can 
do something a little better with a little less effort 
than the other fellow. As you learn huw to approach 
and solve many daily problems and master challenges, 
you will grow more self-confident. You will begin 
using more of those hidden talents and abilities. 



THE FUTURE OF OUR CIVILIZATION 
DEPENDS UPON THE QUALITY OF THE 
CREATIVE IMAGINATION OF OUR NEXT 
GENERATION, 




Another very important reason why you should 
^w/elop your individual abilities concerns our cities. 
Viey are threatened with chaos to the degree that 
groups and individuals ignore one another, and show 
no care or concern for others* problems. There are no 
simple solutions to urban problems, because modern 
cities are not simple places. Wc must find solutions 
that respect human differences and talents-solutions 
that will take into consideration the problems of 
ecology and cultural differences. 

It's important to our society that our abilities 
and talents be identified, developed and used. Democ- 
racies collapse only when they fail to use intelligent 
and imaginative methods for solving their problems. 
Socrates warned Greece, but they didn't heed his 
warning. Gradually that **Golden Age" became 
tarnished and finally disintegrated, 

Ralph Waldo Kmerson summed it up by saying, 
'The true test of a civilization is not the census, not 
the size of the cities, not crops, but the kind of man 
the country tur^s out." Recogni/e that the world or 
society is nc^ beUer than the individuals in it. Ihe 
world will become better only if and when v^e 

^^velop the individual potentiality and social 

^^sponsibility of every person. 

Let's review the ideas that have been presented in 
this discussion. 



1. You are more creative than ytni think. You 
arc mi)re creative than you or your family 
and friends give you credit. 



2. We arc involved in creative experiences every 



day, 



3. You should keep a pad and pencil with you 
to jot down ideas whenever you get a 
•^creative flash". Remember, those brilliant 
ideas come and go very quickly. 

4. Ixarn to value your ideas. 



5. Don't limit your possibilities for creative 
ideas. New ideas can be found by looktng 
around you and searching in unexpected 
places. 

6. Doing something productive can make you 
feel good about yourself. 

7. Creativity is invention, discovery, curiosity, 
experimentation, originality, and imagina- 
tion, It*s forming new ideas and thinking or 
doing something new. 



8. Very little is completely new. Creativity 
usually means combining, relating, and 
reorganizing new materials and ideas in 
different, ways, to achieve something 
different, to do something in a different way, 
to achieve new combinations. 



9. To have the feeling and to think of yourself 
as important, you must acc;omptish some* 
thing, no matter how small. 



10. You were born with a personal potential to 
be great at something, to do more with your 
life, to be someone special at something. 



1 1. You can help make this world a better place 
by using your talents and abilities to help 
solve some of society's problems. 
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"TO FURTHER THE APPRECIATION OF 
CULTURE AMONG ALL THE PEOPLE. TO 
INCREASE RESPECT FOR THE CREATIVE 
INDIVIDUAL. TO WIDEN PARTICIPATION 
BY ALL THE PROCESSES AND FULFILL- 
MENT OF ART-THIS IS ONE OF THE 
FASCINATING CHALLENGES OF THESE 
DAYS." 

John F. Kennedy 



CREATIVITY 



Ethel Miller 



Some folks are creative in art; 
With others a verse says it better; 

And then there are those 

Whose creativity shows 
When they sit down to write you a letter. 
Some create beautiful music; 
While others interpret a song; 

Some change a hymn 

To contortions of limb» 
And some play it all with a bong! 



Some arc creative in cooking; 
While others express it in dress; 
Some have a flair 
For stacking their hair; 
This, too, is creative, I guess. 
Some like to tinker in workshops, 
In metals or woodwork or glue; 
Or mold something nice 
From a block of pure ice. 
And then add a colorful hue. 



To each this expresses her feelings. 
But to each in a different way; 

God gives to each one 

A way to have fun. 
In work, as w*ell as in play. 



Miller, Ethel, ''Creath^ity**, Delta Kappa Gamma 
Bulletin, Summer 1966, Vol. 32, No. 4. 



WARM-UP 



EXERCISES 



It is sugRf stcd that the c lass members do one exercise 
per day for the length i>l the unit. I hese exert ises can 
serve as ••Creative Thinkin}; Stimulators/' 

I. lake :i minutes and write down as many 
ways as yi>u con think of to use a rock* 

2^ Which advertising slogans come most readily 
to mind? Which product or service is each 
associated with? Write an advertisement and 
design one for selling a product of your 
choice. 

3. To become aware of future problems and 
situations based on your knowledge of the 
present, forecast as to trends* future condi- 
tions and possible solutions. 

What will our city be like 50 years from 
today? 

What kind of water supplies will we 
need? 

What kind of transportation will we be 
using? 

What will our sch<H>l buildings be like? 

m 

What jobs will we have? 

How will our government change? ^ 

4. Think up titles for 5 new songs. 

5. What interesting new events could be added 
to a track meet? 

6- Write down the title of the last movie you 
saw. Now write down 5 other titles you 
think might have been used. Note this could 
be done using a T.V. series title also. 

7. List as many improvements as you can think 
of v%hich would make a textbook more 
interesting and appealing to teenagers. 

8. Think of 5 ways to increase the school spirit 
at our school. 

^Adapted from Talent Ignition Guide, p 3B 



9. Name five creations which the wc^rld cauK 
use to advantage which have not bee! 
invented yet. 

10. What improvements in a school bus woulc 
you suggest for the comft^rt and convcnienci 
of you and your friends. 

1 1 . Write 5 imaginary headlines that you wouk 
like to see in ti)morr«>w's newspaper. 

12. **What color is Saturday?'* Why does thi 
color represent your feelings and/or idea 
about Saturday? 

1 3. Write a news article by a famous person o 
ancient history. Tell about events happcnii^ 
in your country at the time. 

14. Make up a factual travel guide to encourag 
visitors to come to your state. 

15. Design a poster to be used by your Stat 
Travel Bureau. 

16. Name your *'pet peeve** then figure out hoi 
it might be eliminated. 

1 7. Describe the best idea you ever had and tc 
how it would be useful. 

18. Suppose someone gave you 1 0*000 type 
writer-ribbon spools. What uses can yo\ 

* devise for them? 

19. Your assignment is to describe a door and 
window to someone who has never sec 
them. How would you describe tk 
difference between a door and a window 
How does one avoid vagueness in comparin 
two or more items. 

20. Pretend that you are an insect* animal, bir 
or fish. Write a brief description of 
morning in your life. 

21. The family wants a change from just pla 
vegetables for dinner; what would you scr 
to give them more variety? 




22. A couple it) a oiie^tootn apartment needs a 
desk^ a bookshelt^ and a serving tabk% yet 
hasn^ room for all of them; how would yoit 
solve this problem? 

Many women wanted something better than 
the old*fashi(med metal vegetable grater, 
because the f(M>d scattered over the dish or 
bowl onto the table surface* How would you 
meet this challenge? 

24. A woman wants to read all the latest books* 
and likes owning books. Yet she feels she 
can^t afford to buy them all, and doesn't like 
waiting her turn for weeks and months at 
the local library; what can she do? 



25. A creative manufacturer has developed a 
mending tape with a remarkable adhesive on 
the back* Applied to many different types of 
fabrics^ the tape can mend a crack, hold or 
tear instantly. The big problem is to present 
so commonplace an item as mending tape so 
it will attract special attention and will 
become a popular item with home sewers. 

2G. Women wanted lipsticks in many shades. But 
an alert manufacturer challenged himself this 
way* **How can I make sure women will buy 
my lipsticks in all the shades?*^ 



As 



tion to add 



a teacher you may want to use your imagina* 
add to this list of **Warm-up Exercises/* 
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LEARNING PACKET 2: 

IS YOUR CREATIVITY SHOWING? 



Ptorformanoe Objectives: 

1. Given a checklist, "Characierisiics Which 
Are AChie To Crealiviiy'\ analyze yourself 
for y«mr crcalivily trails. 

2. Carry out the "Free-Whccling** Kxerci&e 
which has been provided. 

;i. Bejiiu recording your **ialenl show- 
ihroURhs*' on a worksheei **Your Talents 
Arc Showing." 

Generalizations: 

1. To be creative means to experience life in 
one's own way» to perceive from one's own 
view point, to draw upon one's own re* 
sources, capacities, and envircmment, and 
face life directly and honestly. 

2. Only from the search into erne's self can 
creativity emerge. 

3. Every perscm wants to move forward, wants 
new experiences, wants to grow. 

4. An imaginative, searching attitude character- 
izes a creative person. 

5. The more ideas presented, the more unusual 
they become. 

Suggested Learning Activities: 

(F(»r either class or individual activities) 

1. Listen to the cassette tape or read the 
narration, **Is Your Creativity Showing?" 

(Class activities) 

2. Select one of the following famous person* 
alitics and analyze the differences in trails 
they possessed as compared to the ""average" 
person. Report to the class. 



a. Thomas Edison-Inventor 

b. Frank Lloyd Wright -Architect 

c. Thomas Jefferson— Statesman 

d. Socrates— Philosopher and Teacher 

e. John Dewey— Edpcutor 

f. Norman Rockwell— Artist 

g. Eleanor Rooseveh- First Lady 

h. Madame Curie— Scientist 

i. Coco Chanel-Dress Designer 
j. Beethoven-Composer 

k» Hemingway-Author 
I. Martha Graham-Dancer 

The class could develop its own list of "'Charac* 
tcristics Which Are A Clue To Creativity'* based on 
the biographies that were reported on in class. 

3. Role play contemporary **idols" exchanging 
ideas on philosophy of creativity and living 
with artists established in their fields. Some 
suggested persons: 

a. Folk singer Carole King talking to 
Beethoven at a party 

b. Young dress designer Betsy Johnscm 
visiting with Coco Chanel 

c. Musician and composer Burt Bachrach 
and George Gershwin 

d. Others can be added t€) this list 

(Individual activities) 

4. Describe in written or oral form the most 
creative person you know. Include the 
following informattcm: perscmality traits: 
what d€»es he do well? How does he manage 
his time and energy? What is his social» 
economic, and cultural background? How 
old is he? What has he done that makes you 
feel he is creative? 

5. Carry out the performance objectives: 



Instructional Materiats: 

For class Activities 

1. Cassette tape t>r narration, "Ytmr Creativity 
Is Showing" 

2. References containing biographies of famous 
people listed in class activity number 2 

3. Role playing situations written out 

For individual student activities in the student sectiim 

1. "Characteristics Which Are A Clue To 
Creativity** (Number 2 - A) 

2. "Free-Wheeling** Kxercise (Number 2 - B) 



3. "Your Talents Arc Showing** (Number 2 - C) 



4. "The Most Creative Person I've Known* 
(Number 2 - D) 

5. "Creativity Benefits** (Number 2 • K) 
Equipment: 

Cassette tape recorder 

Further Reading References: 

Teacher References: 
Baker, Samm S., Your Key To Creative Thinking, 
Harper & Row, Kd., 1962; Bantam Books, 1964. 

Student References: 
Gaier and Dallas, "Creativity and The Creative 
Process,** Forum, Fall/Winter, 1973, pp. 20-21. 



INARKATION: 



IS YOUR CREATIVITY SHOWING? 




Well, get out and do something about it! As. 
Lucille Ball says» "If you are going to do it, do it/* 
Don't be aCcai^^ to jump right in! Don't be afraid to 
be different! If your life is going to be interesting, if 
you are going to enjoy the excitement of meeting a 
challenge, then you must be willing to try doing 
things in a little different manner. 

An important statement to remember is, **A little 
difference can make the difference/* Demand some- 
thing for yourself. If you want more recognition than 
you arc now receiving, dare to try. Did you know 
that the difference in times between some of the gold 
medal champions and the bronze medal champions at 
e Olympics was only seconds? Sometimes as little 
split seconds? 



A LITTLE DIFFERENCE CAN MAKE A LOT 
OF DIFFERENCE 

Before acting on decisions, pause for a moment 
and see if you can think of a better way that is just a 
iUtle different from the way that everybody else 
might do it. But one word of caution -don't be 
different just to be different. Be practical in your 
thinking. 

Try to do something different, or meet someone 
who is different each month. Become acquainted 
Dvith creative people. Maybe it will be someone who 
has a hobby that you would like to know more 
about. Seek hobbies that appeal to you. They will 
help to channel your interests and abilities into 
pursuits that produce not only pleasure but also solid 
results for you. Apply yourself to an absorbing hobby 
even for an hour or two at a time. You will find that 
this creative approach will really give more zest to 
'our hfe. 

Art important part of becoming more creative is 
thauyou become more interested and more inter- 
esting. Creative people are more mteresting because 



they have more complex personalises. They are 
non-conformists, have a wider range of interests, great 
curiosity and a high degree of sensitivity and aware- 
ness. If you want to develop into a more creative type 
of person, practice listening and discussing problems 
with others which will help you in solving your 
problems more creatively. 

Another way to make your life more interesting 
is to be v^ling to break old habits. Examine your 
daily activities and see where you can make your day 
different and more interesting. Determine your 
purpose and set goals to achieve that purpose, then 
make it a daily habit to attain those goals. 



CREATIVE LIVING STARTS 



ftMMUMMINMM 

US NOW 1 



Would you call yourself a creative person? One 
study of leaders showed certain characteristics arc 
usually iq>parent in a cieative person. No person has 
all of them, but to be a creative person this study 
suggests that you would have most of them. 

A number of elements that contribute to a 
creative person has been discussed, but these ten seem 
to be fundamental and essential.' 

"1. Desire: Provides the spark that moves you to 
use all the other characteristics and face each 
problem. It is wanting to make things better 
for yourself and others by improving upon 
the solution or goal and finding ways to 
make things better. 

2. Alertness: Being aware of everything that is 
going on around you. It is noting everything 
that is happening to you and around you. 



'Baker. Samm S . Your Kay To CfmtM Th»i*iH|fc A Banurn B«* 
published by arranoemcnt with Harper & Row Publ.iheti. Inc . 1962. 
pp 27-29 
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3* Interest: The desire to dig deeper into a 
problem or a subject* Excitement and 
enthusiasm for the subject which provides 
tijc incentive for you to study it in depth. 

4. Curiosity: Asking questions, examining all 
sides of the problem, situation, or item 
encourages a spirit of inquiry. 

5. Thoughtfulness: This leads to a thorough 
understanding as you view all aspects of the 
problem or situation as you give it your 

\compIete attention and interest 

6. Concentration: This element is closely 
related tn thou^tfulness. It refers to tne 
ability to focus your interest and thought 
and keep it focused as you look for and 
study the problem, situation or item in 
detail. 

7. Application: Applying effort and energy to 
the task as you work steadily and indus- 
triously. In the words of Thomas Edison, 
"Genius is 2% inspiration and 98% perspi- 
ration/* 

8. Patience: Tenacity of purpose, it is 
**stickability.** You "keep on keeping on" 
instead uf settling for the simplest or first 
solution that seems to emerge. It is persever- 
ance, the ability to stay with a problem until 
you are satisfied that the best solution has 
been foui . 

9. Optimism: Combine enthusiasm, self- 
confidence and a positive attitude as you try 
to find creative solutions to your problem, 
goal or situation. 

10. Cooperation: Accept views and suggestions 
provided by others and make modiHcations 
which will make ideas more workable, 
useable and practical. This is also the desire 
and willingness to share your creative ideas 
with other." 

To begin to develop a creative attitude, answer 
this question honestly— do you have the capacity to 
be puzzled? The capacity to be surprised? Do you let 
yourself get excited, elated or enthusiastic? Are you 
industrious? Do you sizzle? In other words, are you 
alive? 



If you want to improve your creativity character* 
istics you might begin be reviewing the list just 
discussed. After re-reading them try putting the trayi^ 
that needs the most improvement on a card the^^ 
work on this characteristic until you feci that this 
trait is prrrt of your personality. If yi)u will continue 
this procedure you will increase your own creative 
abilities. 
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In our American society people often live with 
boredom or anxiety rather than adventure! The 
imaginative searching attitude will not only help 
make you a acative person hut will make all of living 
more excitable to you. A tmly creative person finds 
new answers to needs that were previously non- 
existent. Consider this example. People didn't think 
that they needed^ a telephone or phonograph, stereo 
or even an 8-track tape recorder before they were 
invented. Your creative approach, therefore, will 
include problem seeking as well as problem solving* In 
other words, find a need and fill it. This is the first 
step in the creative procf^. Creative thinking can 
become a natural part of your process and iJailu|^ 
progress, starting now and benefiting you through 
the years ^head. 

It has been said the more ideas you think of, the 
more unusual they get. If you want unusual ideas, 
then you must think of more ideas. There is an 
exercise in your packet called **Free-Whecling.*' Like 
any other habit, creative thinking requires work and 
exercise to develop it. So let's take time to complete 
this exercise, but before you turn to the "Free* 
Wheeling" exercise, letV -eview the ideas presented in ♦ 
this discussion on the cic«itive peisonality. 

1. If your life is going to be interesting, if you 
are going to enjoy the excitement of meeting 
a challenge, then you must be willing to try 

^ doing things in a little different manner. 

2. Examine your daily activities, and sec where 
you can make your day different and more 
interesting. An important part of becoming 
more creative is that you become more 
interested and more interesting. 

3. Creative living starts now! Give it a try! 

Don*t be afraid of your wild, creative idea^^ 

4. A little difference can make a lot of differ- 
ence! 



5. An imaginaiivT searching alliludc will help 
make you a creative person, ll will also help 
to make living morv exciting for you. 

6* Your creative appri>ach will include problem 
seeking as well as problem solving. Find a 
need and fill it* 

7. Remember these ten key creative elements^ 



a* 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e» 

h. 



Desire 

Alertness 

Interest 

Curiosity 

Thoughtfulness 

Concentration 

Application 

Patience 

Optimism 

Cooperation 



8. The more ideas you think of, the more 
unusual they get. If you want unusual ideas 
then you must think of more ideas. 



9. Creative thinking requires work and exercise 
to develop it. 

In closings let's not forget we are not concerned 
here with creativity in art, music or literature^ but 
with the basic creative thought, action and problem- 
solving in everyday living. Everyone has imagination^ 
but you must It-^am how to use it more productively* 
It may take the form of art, music and Hterature, but 
it may also manifest itself in a scientific form such as 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, space exploration, 
psychology. It may also be exhibited in education 
through new methods, new curriculum, new 
techniques, through investigation of psychology of 
learning and solving of problems in society and 
government. 

Opportunities are unlimited. What is your partic* 
ular interest and talent? Let your imagination go! 
You are creative! Move on to th*.* wonderful 
adventure- the discovery your interests, hidden 
potential and talents. 

^Ba*cer Samm S . Vwr Kty To Cmmt^ IhktM^ A Ba itam B^k 
txiblished bv arrangement wrth Harper & Row Publishers, Inc.. 1962. 
pp 27 29 
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LEARNING PACKET 3: 

BLOCKS TO 

BBrformance Objectives: 

1. After completing the pu22les and quizzes, 
examine yourself in relation to the **Creative 
Thinking Blocks/' Examine your per- 
formances and as carefully as possible deter- 
mine how and to what extent each block 
tends to influence your performance. 

2. Develop as many ideas as you can for 
eliminating off-setting or overcomimg each 
of these Blocks and/or its effects. Begin to 
put these ideas into practice. 

Generalizations: 

1. Under threat, the self is less open to 
spontaneous expression. When free from 
threat, the self is more open and free to 
strive toward actualization. 

2. Creative inhibitors keep us from using more 
or all of the **Creative Thinking'* potential 
we possess. 

3. A useful idea is usually accom^^iished after 
many inadequate ideas have been generated 
and ccmsidered. 

4. Lack of motivation inhibits creative 
endeavors. 

5. Prorrastmation blocks creativity. 

6. A quiet, secluded, undisturbed location is 
conducive to creative thinking. 

7. Emotions and attitudes presented in 4(i 
mdividuafs environment and in the persotK 
can stimulate the individual to great achieve- ^ 
ments. 

8» An environment that provides praise for 
originality and accomplishments encourages 
creativity. 

9. Too much criticism too soon in a creative 
endeavor stifles the production of ideas. 

IS 



CREATIVITY 

Suggested Learning Activities: 

(For either class or individual activities) 

1. Listen to cassette tape or read narration^ 
''Blocks to Creativity.'* 

(Class activities) 

2. Discuss this question. When there is only 
sufficient time to modify what now exists^ 
what is your usual procedure for handling 
the matter? 

3. Discuss this statement: ''Becoming emotion* 
ally involved in the defense of our ideas is 
fatal to their acceptance.'* How can we 
deliberately avoid such involvement? 

4. As a class project have each class member 
present a new tdea to friends and families. 
Compile a collection of typical reactions to 
the new idea. 

5. As a class activity role play to distinguish 
between "judicial thinking and creative 
thinking/* The purpose of this exercise is to 
make class members aware of the inhibiting 
factor of criticism of ideas during a brain* 
storming session. The direction for carrying 
out this activity can be found on pages 
22-23. 

6. Role play the following situations: family 
members discourage another member^s ere* 
ative endeavors. A family member 
encourages another family member^s creative 
project. A friend makes fun of another*s big 
ideas concerning his future plans. Discuss 
why discouragement is so detrimental to 
"creative ideation.** 

7. Read and discuss essay "On Creativity.** 
(Individual activities) 

8. In written or oral form identify something 
not capable of improvement and justify your 
position. 



9. Try to complete "Brain Teasers" exercise 
(student section number 3 • F). 

10. Complete "Mind-Stretchers" exercise and 
"Judgment Test" (number 3 - D &: number 3- 
A). 

11. "The Mystery Material" (student section 
number 3 - E) 

1 2. Carry out performance objectives. 
Instructionai Materials: 

For class activities 

1. Cassette tape or narration: ** Blocks To 
Cieativity" 

2. Develop a new idea for class project to 
survey family and friends 

3. Instructions for "Judicial Thinking" exercise 
and "Brainstorming" exercise, pp. 22-23. 

4. Poem, "On Creativity", p. 21. 
For individual student activities 

1. "Judgment Test" (Number 3 - A) 

2. "Dig Deeply Technique" (Number 3 - B) 



3. "Creativity Blocks" (Number 3 • C) 

4. "Mind Stretchers" Exercise (Number 3 - D) 

5. "The Mystery Material" (Number 3 - E) 

6. "Brain Teasers" (Number 3 - F) 

7. "How Would You React?" (Number 3 - G) 

Equipment: 

1. Cassette Tape Recorder 



Furtfier References: 

Teacher References 

Parnes, Sidney J. and Harding, Harold F., (Eds.), A 
Source Book For Creative Thinking, Selection 9, 
"Emotional Blocks to Creativity," A. H. Maslow, 
pp. 93-103; SelecUon 10, "Obstacles To Crea- 
tivity," Melvin Tumin, pp. 105-1 1 3. 

Taylor, Jack W., How To Create New Ideas, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Ch. 4, "What's Holding Us 
Back?" pp. 11-47. 

Von Fange, Eugene, "Convince Others," Profes- 
sional Creativity. Ch. 1 5. pp. 205-2 1 5. 

Weiss, W. H., "Be Creative!", Supervision, Vol. 35, 
No. 5, May 1973, pp. 3-5. 
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NARRATION: 

BLOCKS TO CREATIVITY 



What cramps creativity? Why do some people 
appear to be more creative than others? Why don't 
some people use their creativity more? Fear is one 
obstacle; fear of criticism from one*s family or 
friends^ fear of not doing well. Too much criticism 
too early in a creative project may kill one's 
enthusiasm. 

Remember thosf times when you offered a 
suggestion in a group only to have the people pick 
your ideas to pieces even before they explored the 
possibilities? They are -often the "'it-can't-be-done'' 
type of individual. Criticism too soon in a creative 
thinking process could destroy faith in your abilities. 
This is why the "Free*Wheeling" and "Brain- 
storming'' techniques have proven to be so successful 
in business group sessions. 

Some people underestimate the role of failure in 
the creative person. It can be the stepping stone to 
success* Everyone has failures sometimes, even the 
experienced artist » teacher, inventor and ciaftsman. A 
new idea calls for a new direction, and this explor- 
ation involves a certain amount of trial and error. 

Thomas Edison certainly had his share of trial 
and error. He did over 3,000 experiments before he 
discovered the secret of the light bulb. After each of 
the 9,000 experiments he said he had found one more 
way not to do it again! Now that's what I call a 
positive attitude! Just think what that man contri- 
buted to the world. 

The great men and women of yesterday, today 
and tomorrow all had dreams and ambitions. There is 
no magic to their success, only their ability to put 
their energy and potential to work. Who knows? You 
may be another Thomas Edison or Madame Curie. 

Painters, too, often make numerous sketches 
before their final work, and architects draw many 
plans before the building is actually started. If you 
knew everything that was going to happen, wouldn't 
it become a very bori^^ existence? Rather than worry 
about your trials ana errors, why not look for the 
wonderful surprises which just might emerge as 
possibilities you hadn't even considered. We call this 
"serendipity." 




Another obstacle to creativity is a negative 
attitude about yourself, others and society. A nega- 
tive attitude makes you more pessimistic and you 
may think, "What's the use of trying? It won't turn 
out right anyway." Are you harboring that thou^t 
right this minute? If so, why not try turning your 
thinking around and think why it would work. 

A third obstacle is doing things the same old way 
or in other words, being a conformist. This type of 
person is not willing to keep an open mind. He 
doesn't open his eyes and ears to explore new ways of 
doing things, to think in new combinations. If this 
person were shown a hammer all he could think to 
use it for would be to pound nails or pry up a board* 
They have a "fixation." They sec the use of a given 
item as being for one purpose, to be used in one way. 
This blinds them to other possible applications. After 
thinking about it, how many different ways might 
you use that hammer? 

PREVIOUS HABITS TEND TO HINDER! 
PROBLEM SOLVING 



When we are faced with^ problem, any problemi 
a first attempt at solving it invariably consists of 
trying to dig up satisfactory solutions from old ideas« 
from past experiences, from memory. We frequently 
depend upon this method exclusively and this can 
lead us to becoming "robot-like", inflexible^ and 
unim^native. We call these "conceptual blocksi'* 
and they tend to channel our thinking narrowly in 
old directions, when the problem at hand calls for 
free, imaginative thinking. In the problem of the 
.carpenter's hammer which was just mentioned, did 
you consider other possible use:> such as rocker^ 
heating instrument, anvil or measuring tool? 
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Another example of a ^Uonceptual block'* is 
called **focusing on the familiar/* Suppose you 
wanted to invent the airplane when none had yet 
been invented* 1 here were no textbooks or formulas 
for doing it. You would start and maybe stop by 
using the toiicept of the bird It's amazing how many 
people in aviation today unimaginatively insist that 
the only proper place to put an airplane's wing is on 
top of the body. After all, whoever heard of a 
low-winged bird? To one extent or another, we all 
tend to focus on the familiar and try to use old 
concepts and ideas to solve new problpms. This tends 
to lead us to wrong conclusions and failure because of 
our stereo-typed reacti<ms-our conceptual blocks. So 
often we think a problem can be solved in a particular 
way, simply because our mind is set on one direc- 



tion. 
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Self-^discouragcmcnt is another stifler of crea- 
tivity and is totally unnecessary! Don't be afraid to 
advance ideas which others called foolish and were 
first greeted with sneers. 

When Galileo invented the telescope thus 
opening up the skies to us, he was ridiculed, 
proclaimed a heretic and put into prison. Today we 
have benefited from his discovery and are now 
exploring the universe. 

Wcstinghouse was told that his idea, using com- 
pressed air for brakes wouldn't work or be practical. 
It took 10 years for the industry to accept his idea. 

People laughed at Fulton when he bagan to 
envision the steamboat, whoever heard of using steam 
for an engine? This list could c<mtinuc on an on 
filling many pages. It appears to be a human trait to 
make fun of, sneer at, discourage unfamiliar ideas and 
more tragically persecute the individual who pro- 
posed them. 

If we wish to encourage innovation, we must 
eliminate the practice of beating down, breaking, 
kicking and burying an idea or discovery the instant it 
is presented Too often it is allowed to lie around for 
years while it is discussed, examined and eyed with 
suspicion and skepticism until an individual with 
courage again ventures forth! 

Remember Galileo! He believed in his id^-a. He 
didn't bend to public and church pressure. When you 
begin to worry about the way people will look at you 
and accept your ideas, think about this saying! Put it 
on a card' Carry it with you! 




Close to self-discouragement is something else 
that wc do to ourselves. Wc maintain a perfectionist 
attitude and this, too, can block our creative think- 
ing; Wc tend to expect too much of ourselves. We 
have too much pride concerning our creative ideas to 
give them out. Don't be afraid that someone will 
laugh! After all, the more we try, the more ideas that 
wc will collect. Often, a good idea is accomplished 
only after many inadequate ideas have been generated 
and considered. 



SELF DISCOURAGEMENT, TIMIDITY AND 
PERFECTIONISM ARE STIFLERS 



ERLC 
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Take time out for a few minutes to do an 
exercise called the "Judgment Test.'' After you have 
finished the exercise and have scored yourself return 
to our discussion. 

Did you find that sometimes you weren't very 
observant and that you made some very silly mistakes 
in taking this test? It is important to think and plan 
very carefully and be more aware and observant of 
what is happening around you in your world. Try to 
see the entire picture before making judgments and 
arriving at decisions. 

Along this same line of thinking, we should 
consider the person who never digs deeply enough* 
He never explores in detail. He doesnU think the 
problem through very welL This person does super- 
ficial or surface thinking. Do you know that the 
patent office is fl<K>ded with thousands of ideas each 
year that won't work? The reason for this is that 
people simply will not take the time to work an idea 
out thoroughly enough. 

There is a technique which you will find in your 
packet called "Dig Deeply." Choose one item from 
the list, examine it closely and then write everything 
you can about it. Describe its appearance, qualities, 
and its uses. In other words; dig deeply. Do the first 
part of the exercise for three minutes. This is a simple 
exercise at first but later you v^ll have to apply 
**brain power". Pick a topic, investigate it, and 
research everything you can on the subject. When you 
have finished with this technique, we will resume our 
discussion. 

Some people have a *Moier's limp." They use 
handicaps as obstacles for not developing their 
potentials. However, some individuals will not use a 
handicap as an excuse to do nothing, but rather, sec it 
as a challenge to do something. Examples of handi* 
capped people who have developed their talents 

haylof . Jack. How To CrMt# Ntw IdMt, p.4b. 



mijihf iiH-IuiU- a \ixim\} nl iWaI |UM»pK- pri torminii in 
llualrr, or an iiuiividiial siah as BriMhovrn who 
>m|>osrcl his Fihh Syiuplii»ny atin losini» his hear-' 
in«. Ili-U n Krlln was a mvai lady who, alihouuh she- 
unild nol SIT oi hrai, i»iacluatril hum inlltj^r vvilh 
si'holastii' honors md wvnt im l<> hetonu- onr id ihc 
niosl tanious wonun in hisioty. 



ONE OF THE MOST COMMON OBSTACLES! 
rO OVERCOME IS LACK OF MOTIVATION' 



Lai k ot nuHualion wivis lo xhv .i;u\ i»r a ftal who 
jiisl tUKsn l call-. Ynii knt^w, \hc ones who usually 
havr a hiw npinitui ol Uumsclvts, and inan\ linus, 
olhi rs as wiTL I hrsr individuals havr no purpose- lor 
livinj;* n«» \;uals. Ihry arc tdu!i mdiappx and trus- 
iratcd aboul litr. 

lLi\r tvn wauhrd pti»plc in a croud M iIh- 
Siaii' l air as iluy worked ihtir way lhrous;h \\\v 
cxhihiis? Ihr ixcxi tiinr you have an opporiiuoiy. 
watch tor ihcsc ihrcc prrsonaliiy lypcs. First, \ou 
may observe a \er\ t urionsand iiueresled indiv idual 
who stands and nIUcUcs cat h exhibil and j^auis nutih 
jiew knt»wleduc ihionuh the siud\. 

Over on the other si<lf of the isle is one whn 
flames <piiikl\ at each exhibit and thinks, "Yes, 
lhat*s an exhibit, all liitht/' 

Ihe real li»ser in this imud in ihe one whotan*t 
iven be boihtred with iA<>i>V4 ihoaiuh the exhibits. 
This peiv>n is t^i iIK latkam in (niiosilx . Notlnui* 
interests liini and b.»ic (i«»in is Ins ke\ wnrcLOnent 
thevi- individuals reniaiked that hr it.nnd the iirsi 
moon walk irhcast btuinu. Ihe reason lor this 
attitude is that In is bt»ied with hiiiiscli. 




How I an abilities fn- deve!i»p( d without uafherinu 
a rich batk,v;round ol inlonnation and without study- 
ing and nbseixinv;? We nuist betorne awaii ot what is 
happening ii^ ihe world aoMind us arul train nni sdves 
to betd>ser\ant. Develop a eiuiiuis attitude about lile. 
l)<»n't be aliaid In ask cpiestions. \sk (pu stituis thai 
beuin with such winds as "wht*/' 'wiiat", ••wh(ir\ 
•*where*\ "win", 'whuh". 'fiou". "what if". 
••suppc»se'\ Did von iiotuc ihat (ht se ijuesl ituis i an 
help us to tind M»nu in depth answers.* 

Ah»n« with asking tpiesti<»tis we i an iiuieasetmi 
kiic»w|edue b\ shai[Knim! <>ur listening skills. B\ 
learninu listen to what people ar( sa>in)4 we i aw 



often j»ain inlonnation and knowledge ol which we 
are not aware. 

***i*oinotiowitis'' or procrastination can be a 
deadly inhibitoi. It means puttini; thinjis oil. Why do 
so many ol us do this!* Is iji bet ause we lear tailine or 
is the motivation Lu kinu? Is il that we are iit>l 
interested enough to devote the needed lime and 
' iieri»y to ihe project? 

rhe mind may seek almost any sort <>1 excuse lo 
avi)Ul employ ini» mental energy to the situation at 
hand. We are overcome b> ( uriosity t<> listen in on a 
tonversalion nearby. A ntuse out in the sired 
becomes an obsession. We can't rest mUil we lindoul 
what il is. We pii>bably wfin't |i»el mm h accomplished 
until we liiul a quiet, secluded spot where we can 
c one eni rale undisturbed. 

Napoleon Hill staled in Ihink and (irow Rich. 
" I he ( lealive lacully ol the mind is set inn> action 
eniiiely be emotions and mu by cold reason.'* Some 
authorities estimate that the average peis<m is about 
80% emotional and 20% lo^iial. Ibis ^Vinoiion^ 
min<ledness** i an kee|) us lr«im beiii^ as < lealive as wc 
are potentially capable ol beinu. I his staleincnl may 
seem u)niradii lory, but this lurther explanation may 
clarify it. 

Kmotions and attitudes presenied in our environ- 
ment .md in ourselves cati stimulate us to j^rcat 
achievements. But these same emotions and alt iludcs 
(an also hin<ler or stop «»ur advaiu es. Wc tan, tht mjjh 
ovcr iiidulueme a. id lomerns with trivialiticN st;»ri 
down hill wi'hout even noti(in«; it. On the «)thcr 
hamU b\ i haniu lini; our enu)t ions into a < reative vein 
we ( an rise to ^reat heij^hts «d aihicvenu nt. 

MANY CREATIONS HAVt UbEN ACCOM- 
PLISHbD IN MOMENTS OF EMOTIONAL 
STRESS 

Poor environment is anotiu r stiller to creativity. 
An environnn nt wheie others look oiilv lor the bad 
in an idea does not eiu ourajL»e ut ative pioduc tivity. 
Ihe environment should pr<»\i<le < lu oiua^ement 
emourauinu you to tead, investigate, exphne and 
invent and provide piatse bit <»i i\»iitalitN and ac com- 
plishments. 

Why do uncles, aunts and i»i andp.ueiits tend lo 
v;ive moo i lu oiitajL»< inent th.in p.tienls. boillieis and 
sisters.* One ^irl bad an mule wlit» w<>uld alwavs write 
her eiu (Mirauinu letters <»l piaisc, and w<>rds t>f 
wisd(Mn. Iluse alwa\s sceincil tt» arrive at milesfc»ncs 
in her liie. 
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Upon entering high school she received these 
words of wisdom, ''What you" fill your mind with is 
what you will become. You have the choice— comic 
tM>oks and cheap novels or the great works of 
literature. On my next visit I hope to have' the 
opportunity to discuss with you the books you have 
read/* Needless to say she made an effort to read 
books worthy for discussion with the uncle she 
admired so much. 

When she graduated first in her class another 
letter arrived praising her scholastic achievements* It 
also contained advice concerning career decisions* His 
words upon graduation from college were these, ^'If 
you want to be successful in your profession then 
you must go that extra mile and give full value to 
those for whom you choose to work. Are you willing 
to do the jobs that others hesitate doing or don*t 
want to do? You have been given talents and 
potential which I hope you will use to the fullest* Be 
willing to put all of your efforts and talents into the 
accomplishments of your goals/* 

She has kept those letters in a special drawer 
where periodically they are brought out and read 
when criticism and discouragement begin to cause 
self^oubt. Her life is filled with a wonderful sense of 
adventure and enthusiasm because she is doing what 
she enjoys and wants, to do. Her uncle provided the 
encouragement and the praise that inspired her! Each 
of us needs such a booster for self»confidence. 

No stimulus to creativity is more effective for 
people than a good pat on the back! We should do 
anything and everything possible to encourage people 
to get more and better ideas. Within a family, praise is 
at its greatest premium. Parents should stop, look, 
question, listen before uttering the slightest criticism 
foi a family member*s creative effort. Priase is 
powerful when given face to face, but even more 
effective when spoken to others and overheard by the 
person* 

Most parents are guilty of lack of encouragement 
or even worse of creating discouragement and self* 
doubt concerning one*s abilities. 

BE OPEN AND READY TO RESEARCH 
KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR A 
SOLUTION 

The attitude that all the knowledge that is 
necessary to have can be found in one or two 
textbooks is thoroughly ingrained in some people. We 
cannot afford to adopt this type of smug attitude. At 
the rate that information is accumulating today, can 



we ever know everything there is worth knowing in 
our particular field? We must remember that a 
receptive environment is essential if a free flow o^" 
new ideas is desired. 

One final obstacle to creativity is poor health. 
Poor health can result from lack of sleep, lack of 
exercise, poor nutritional habits, chronic diseases, a 
negative attitude, and other psychological factors. 

When a person is bothered by psychological 
factors such as worry, tension, . emotional conflicts 
and anxiety, health is certainly affected and creativity 
is stifled. 

If you doubt that poor health is ^ powerful block 
try this: 

Think back to the last time you had a severe 
headache, bad cold or tooth ache. At that 
time, how interested were you in performing 
simple, routine work, let along try to cope 
with difficult new problems? 



IMPROVED HEALTH CAN HAVE A POSI- 
TIVE EFFECT ON THE JOB OF CREATIVE 
THINKING 



Now let*s see how many of the creativity 
obstacles you can remember. You will find a sheet in 
your packet to fill in as you review. 

1. fear of criticism 

2. fear of failure 

3. negative attitude 

4. conformity 

5. not being observant 

6. doing surface thinking, not digging deeply 

7. a loser's limp, using handicaps as an excuse 

8. lack of motivation 

9. lack of curiosity 

10. "tomorrowitis,'" or procrastination 

IL previous habits or "fixations" and 
"focusing"; these are sometimes called con* 
ceptual blocks 
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12- self-disct>uraK<^mciU» being timid and having 
a perfectionist attitude 



14. a poor environment— tradition and customs 
can also contribute to a poor or a stifling 
environment / 



1 3* cmotion-mindcdness 



15. poor health 



There arc many other obstacles but these arc 
some of the major ones that seem to be quite 
common among people. 



The man who follows the crowd. Will usually get 
no further than the crowd. The man who walks alone 
is likely to find himself in places no one has ever been 
before. 

Creativity in living is not without its attendant 
difficulties, for peculiarity breeds contempt, and the 
unfortunate thing about being ahead of your time is 
that when people finally realize you were right, 
they^ll say it was obvious all along. 

You have two choices in life: you can dissolve 
into the mainstream, or you can be distinct. To be 
distince, you must be different. To be different, you 
must strive to be what no one else but you can 
be ... . 



President of Pitt Engineering Company, 1919- 



<>N CREATIVITY 



Alan Ashley-Pitt 
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JUDICIAL THINKING VS. CREATIVIi: THINKING 



(.IriMiixr thinkinii> and criiuism air not com 
\KiUhU\ Prciplr cUvitr brltrr in ti priinissi\i\ 
oncoiiraifinii att«<>N|>luTi\ in a lavorahir < liin.itc where 
pohitivciK'ss and acccplatu r is displayed. 

Conduct thr following* "brainsloiininj^** Kxpcii- 
mcni with the i lass* 

Strp 1 I)ivi<K- thr ilass into thrrr iranis 
Step 2 Send team number I out of the room 

Step :4 Ask team number 2 to remain in llie room 
and ai t as obs»er\ers during the entire experi- 
ment 

St<*p 4 (loiuUu t a 5 minute **brainstorminK** session 
with team number 3 usin){ the following 
ruks: 



a. 



Seleet a suitable problem or ijuestion on a 
!k|HVifii topic 



b* Critical judgments are ruled out. Criticism 
can be applied later 

c. Free- wheeling is welccMUeck A quantity of 
ideas is wanted. I he more ideas the better 
< haiuc for jLjood ones. The wilder the better; 
it*N easier i<» tame them down than to pump 
them up. 

d. A recorder lists the ideas «>n newsprint or 
other type of paper so that they can be 
referre d to at the end f>f the exercise. 

Leader rinj^s bell when one of these rules if 
violated. 

Step 5 Count the number of ideas generatecj/by 
team and then put the papers aside. 

Step () Kxplain to team number 3 that team number 
t will be asked to hold a similar kind of 
session. However, while they are doing so, 
team number 3 is to discuss^ critici/e, or 
evaluate each idea as it is presented. Fhis 
should be done fairly^ but firmly. 

Step 7 Recall team number 1 to room and proceed 
as in Step 6. Record and count ideas given 



by t<Mm number I. Compare the results 
produced b\ team number 3 vs. team 
nunduM L 

Step 8 Have team number 2 discus> the obser- 
vaticuis they made. AUtdy/v what they think 
it means. 

Step 9 Have team number I discuss how they felt 
under the pressure of i riticism and why they 
reacted as they did. Kncouiai^e free expres- 
sion <»f their feelings.^ 

Summarize the <'oncUisions cotuerning this 
experiment and its results. 

1. .\ judicial mind analyzes, compares and 
<'hoosc*s. 

2. The creative mind visualizes, foresees, and 
generates ideas* 

3. Creative thinking and Judicial thinking are 
Ix^h important steps in 'The Creativ^ 
Problem Solving Process.** ^ 

4. The right mood for judicial thinking is 
largely negative. 

Kxample: 

**What*s wrong with this?'* 
"What*s the cut about that?'* 
"No, that w<m*t work.'' 
"What holes can I rake in that?'' 

Often this type of destructive imagination is 
so well developed that it can speedily think 
of objection after objection after objection 
after t)bjecli<m. 

5. Judgment and imaginaticm can help each 
other if kept apart, when they should be 
kept apart. 

In creative effort we have to l)e a Jekyll- 
and-!Iyde. From time to time, we must turn 
off our critical thinking skills and turn to^ 
our creative mind. Wait long enough before^ 
criticizing, analyzing and evahiating your 

T^yiof . Xick How To CrMtt Ntw td»af» pt> v u 
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UUmn. OtluMwisc |Ui*matuie judgment may 
dcstr*>v your i on! idem r and i educe ihc 
number tA hWa^ beini; generated. 

Sa\ tc» (he |uda lal inindc'd mi nev*a(i\e 
diinkeis *M clonal wAtn youi 4>|Mnions and 
ideas Net; I am still (hinkinv* u|> possii)ilities. 
just n«»\\\ I want more and betur ideas* 



What>ave you to siiKvjest;?** ihi> is an 
excellent way lo handle ihe negaiive 
thinkers. 

U. Caeative thinkinv* ealU I<m a |>oNiit\e attitude* 
We have tu ho hupefuL \\V nerd entim^taxm. 
We have to eni uuray;e ourselves l«» the poiiii 
<d sell -1 out ideiiee. 
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LEARNING PACKET 4: 

THINKING IN NEW DIMENSIONS 



Performance Objectives: 

1. Identify and make a list of the methods and 
places such as solitary walks or ^'thinking 
rooms*^ which create conditions for increas* 
ing your abilities to produce ideas. 

2. Carry out the following techniques: 

a. **Magic Squares'* 

b. **Find Your Creativity Peaks" 

c. **Part Changing Method" 

d. **Think Big Ap4?roach" 

3- Carry out at least 3 other of the techniques 
found in section 4 of the student's section. 

4. Analyze the creative techniques presented 
and determine which of them have proven to 
be the most successful for you in '^thinking* 
up" ideas. Give specific examples of how 
you can increase your creative abilities and 
skills. 

Qener^zations: 

1. A high level of difficulty cannot be main- 
tained continuously, but occasionally every 
individual should confront problems which 
stretch his imagination and ingenuity to the 
limits. 

2. Focus on the positive and nut on the 
negative. 

3. Kach perscm has a time which is the most 
efficient time for thinking and creating. 

4. Development of skills in asking questions 
leads to questions and gives brith to more 
questions. 

5. A big goal can increase your effort, channel 



your capabilities and create enthusiasm for a 
project* 

6. It is necessary to find a place that is 
conducive for doing creative thinking or 
carrying out projects. 

7. A person is more receptive to his hunches 
when he is relaxed* 



Suggested Learning Activities: 

(For either class or individual activities) 

K Listen to cassette tape or read narration. 
•Thinking In New Dimensions". 

(Class activities) 

2. Discuss the meaning of this statement, 'it is 
important to record failures as well as 
successes* so that our efforts need not be 
duplicated unwittingly at a later date. If we 
record our failures and their causes, tech* 
nology advances." 

3. Using the exercise (pp. 31 ) predict **What 
Would Happen If?" 

4. To help students develop forecasting abilities 
use the exercises, *Time In Reverse". "Fore- 
casting" or '*Ycar 2000*\ pp. 33 • 

5. Display a variety of picture frames and have 
class participate in ••Part Changing'* exercise 
to learn another technique for creating ideas. 
For •Tart Changing** method instructions 
sec page 35 . 

6. Conduct ••Association Exercise" found on 
page 3 6 . 




7. Disiuss •Think Btu Appn^at and t .in v 
i XiTi isr iuiiiiIk i 4 ' C; in sUidcnl scili'Hi. 

8. Disrnss and do ihc ••Mayu StjUjn s** U t li 
K\ni isr I in stiuK nt si t lion pau^' J8-S. 

9. Diwlop .1 bidUlIn hoard: "Ihc Allit of 
Ytun Inuj^injiion." {Vsv the Pan Chan^in^ 
Mi'UkkI itnairv oiii this ai tivtty) 

l\in\; !i ot t l.uniliai 

ilcnis suih as: halL ruli t , I rt au^ 

box and hloi ks ol wotul, Ctjnibitu' 
larrx ihiouuh slrps h» » ^ 

the tiralton ol a luw ; , 

child\ name and <lt\cIo|> 1 Sr< J 
into a hulk tin hoaid. j ^ 1 ^ 

(lndi\idiial stiult nt at livilii s) 

I(K C'.aiiv t>iit **Part Chan^ini*** Method 
, tt ihniijnr (stmU nt si t tion niunhn 4 - A). 

II Cavrv out ••Association K\t rt ist (student 
sec tion ninnhci 4 - B). 

12. CariA out "Ihrnk Biu Approach" (stiuUni 
stvlion ninnhiT 4 - C). 

I {. \nal>/f ihv \ns\ linns lor yoii U> do your 

rrralivr thinking and tarry niK oin i riativr 

attixiciis iisinv; **Yoiii Creative Peaks** 
(Nnnthei 4 -1)). 

14* Ui, Kxereise 2 td ••Ma«ii Sijiiaies** (Nund)er 
4 • K in studeni Set lion). 

ir>. Complete ihe peitorinanee objeetives 



Instructional Materiais: 

For t lass ac li\ nies 

1. I.ipe it\ nai ration •' Hunkinv' in .New IJinjen 
sions'* 

2. ••What Would Happen It:*" 
!i. •*Foree.istinu** 

4. ••*! ime In Reverse** 
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•t. "Part Clhanuiny .\U thod*\ 

) 

t>. •\\sscK iation' Kxereise \ 

7. "Think Bi\;" AppUMih (Nuinhei \ - C 
Ntiident Ml tion) 

K. Kxereise !. •\\|ai»ie Squares" (Nundui 4 K) 

\K Mateiials lor the buHetin boatds: 

a. ••|he Attie of Your Imagination** or 
pieiures of aetuul items- ball, ruler, 
box, blot ks or vviH)d 

b. •Ideas .\re Flightv Thinj^s'* 

r •Make Creativily An AiiHUul-lhe«Cloek 
Routine** 

For in(b\idital studeni aetivUies 

1. ••Part Chanuini^MethiKf* (Numbei 4 -A) 

2. •"Assoeiaiion*" Kxereise (Nnnd>ei 4 - B) 
:i. 1 hink BiK Appioaeh** (Number 4 - C) 

4. ••Fin<i Y(ku Creativity Peaks** (Nimibcr 4 • 
D) 

5. **Manii Sijuares** Kxer< ise 2 (Number 4 ^ K) 
U. '.Spark I p Fhe Ordinary** (.Number 4 - F) 

7. ''Caeate A Cassertde" (Number 4 - C) 

H. ••Pit lure Pu//h ** (Number 4 - H) 

\h -Create A Picture or DesifiU** (Number 4 ^ I) 

10. ^^4 C*s l echniqiM *' (Number 4 - J) 

I I. ••Rhyme I ime** (Number 4 K) 

Equipment 

1. Cl.issetit i.ipe recorder 

2. Ball, ruler, box, blot ks t>l vvtiod 
Leiterin^ for bulletin boards 

4. A variety t>f picture frames 



« 



f 

Further References: 

^^Tcachcr Rctcrt'iucs: 

\*on Fan^c, Kiigcnc, PnilVitstonal Cn'attvtty, Ch. 
12. "Develop Methods," pp. 175- 1 82. 

Taylor, Jack, How To Create New Ideas 

Baker, l>unim S., Your Key Tu Creative Thinking, 
Chs. (i, 7, 8 

Student References: 

Forum, Creative Decision Making, Full/Winter, 
1973, "Applying Creative Thinking," pp. 10-11; 



"Idca-Gcnerating Strategics," pp. 12-13; "A Crca- 
Uvlty Break," pp. 24-25. 

Edwards, William E., 10 Days To A Great New 
Ufe, pp. 176-193. 

Osborn, Alex F., Applied Imagination, Ch. 4. 

Parnes, Sidney J., "Do Yoa Really Understand 
Brainstorming?" The Source Book for Creatwc 
Thinking, pp. 283-290. 

Smith, James E., Setting Conditions for Crratsvc 
Thinking in the Elementary School, Ch. 9, 

"Principles Basic to Creative Teaching," pp. 
151-172. 
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NAItKATION: 



THINKING IN NEW DIMENSIONS 



n FIND THAT A GREAT PART OF THE 
INFORMATION I HAV WAS ACQUIRED BY 
LOOKING UP SOMETHING. AND FINDING 
SOMETHING ELSE ON THE WAY!'* 

Adams 



Ycm have arrived at an important destination in 
your creative adventure. From this time on it will be 
youi responsibility to think up as many ideas as 
possible. At this stage in the creative process, explor- 
ation should be deliberate and systematic. These 
techniques ar*: merely a hieans of evolving "good" 
ideas deliberately and repeatedly. They are not meant 
to give a finished result* 

Their purpose is to start and g^iide your thinking 
Uong new paths that may lead to a successful 
destination* They can help you to learn how and 
where to locate rich sources of ideas. This path can 
sometimes be a long one. A majority of the time a 
good idea is achieved only after many inadequate 
ones have been considered. So don*t become dis- 
couraged. Keep remembering among ten foolish ideas 
there may be a brilliant one. 

If you don*t achieve overnight success with these 
exercises you know that you must continue to 
practice and think. \ ou are forming a new habit, and 
to replace an old and comfortable habit with a new 
one, even if it is a more satisfactory one, requires time, 
practice, conscious effort and PATIENCE. 

A creative person is not an undisciplined thinker, 
but the exact opposite. The shortest road toward 
creativity is to learn how to think scientifically. Steps 
in the creative process and examples will be presented 
in more detail in Section 5: READY FOR ACTION. 

As you begin to work on gathering ideas you 
may want to re-examine your problem to see if you 
are focusing on the wanted solution. Many times a 
person may lose out completely by not determining 
the rij^t goal. This can cause a person to move in 
wrong directions. It is difficult to find correct or 
suitable answers unless the objectives arc known or 
clear. 



Before turning to these mind developing exer- 
cises and techniques, there are several helpful sugges- 
tions which you should consider: 

1. Remember to keep your mind open-look 
and see. You never quite know where an 
idea will come from or when it will come» 
and once it arrives what to do with it. 

2. A journey begins with the first mile. Concen- 
trate on that first mile, not the hundred 
miles ahead. If you have been given the 
English assignment to write a 1000 word 
theme it would be much less discouraging to 
concentrate on the beginning and not worry 
about the last page. You should really feel 
good when youVe finished the first page and 
can say to yourself, **Great, Tve made a 
start.** As you progress in writing your 
theme you should be more cnc:ouraged and 
maybe even get into the subject so deeply 
that you will feel a real excitement and 
motivation. 



FOCUS ON THE POSITIVE AND NOT ONj 
THE NEGATIVE--HOW FAR YOU HAVE| 
PROGRESSED. NOT HOW FAR YOU STILL j 
HAVE TO GO! 



3. Be patient and move forward one step at a 
time. Don*t seek perfection at each step. 
After you have the ideas down on paper you 
will be able to go back and **polish up** your 
activities and ideas. 

4. The best way to master these techniques is 
through regular study and practice over a 
span of time. It requires time to absorb an 
idea and time to change a habit. The more 
you practice the better you should become 
in using the techniques to think up answers 
to challenges. 

It would be a good idea for you to continue 
thinking up ideas over a period of at least six 
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weeks Iwi'Jlisv an experiment using KM) 
people showed that without repetition 

After 24 hours 25 had fori»otten it 

Alter 48 hours 50 had lorj^ottcn it 

After 4 days 85 had forgt>tlen it 

After l(i days 98 had forgotten It 

For this reason it is helpful to listen to the 
cassette tapes or read the script provided in 
this uqit at least 5 times during the week. It 
would be wiser to work cm cme section per 
week until you have completed this entire 
unit. 

5. Set up a regular time for working on your 
treatr exercises. Each person operates on 
a diftercftt time schedule. Select the periods 
when you naturally would be most likely to 
produce ideas. Arc you a morning person- 
energetic early in the morning, but losing 
mental pep and energ>' rapidly toward 
evening? Or are you a **night owP* - you 
don't get rolling until hours after arising, and 
getting more accomplished in the evening. 

In the student section is Number 4 * I), 
**Find Your Creativity Peaks/* This^exercise 
can help you to find your most efficient 
lime for completing projects. 

You may change these periods^ but you*il 
find it helpful to set aside a special time for 
thinking. You may even find other brief 
periods to work on problems and ideas- 
times such as riding the school bus, walking 
to school^ doing the dishes. Remember to 
keep that pad and pencil close by to jot 
down those ideas as they pop into your 
head. 

G. Develop skills in asking questii>ns. Charles 
Steinmet/ stated it very effectively when he 
said^ **No man really becomes a fool until he 
stops asking quest icms!*' 




Dr. Karnest Dichter in a speech^ **The 
Theory of Creativity** stated, *'\Vhen we do 
research on bed sheets for instance^ we starj^^ 
out by asking basic, fiuulamental ano^^ 
sometimes apparently stupid questions. Who 
invented bed sheets? Who used them f»rst? 
U^hat did the Romans, the (ireeks, and the 
\*ikings use for bed sheets?**^ 

By asking such naive quest icms we free 
ourselves first from the arrogance of easy 
answers. By discovering that we really don*t 
know anything about bed sheets we become 
humble ^nd f'^el the need to start from 
scratch; we hiivv embarked on the road to 
creativeness.'* 

7. Yon cannot sit down and wait for a creative 
thought to appear as if by magic. You will 
need to develop self-discipline and have a 
puq>ose big enough to get you excited and 
uu>ving. A purpose so big that you will give 
it your all out effort. The **rhink Big 
Approach** can help you find that purpose. 



8. Combine your best time and ycnir right place 
tor the producti(m of ideas. You mos 
effective **creative thinking place** might be 
a favorite easy chair in the living room, the 
dining room table or a desk in your bed- 
room. 

It could be that secluded outdoor hide- 
away -depending upcm the scas<ms, of 
course. Or you might enjoy sitting on a rock 
dangling your feet in a mountain stream 
with the sun streaming down upon you and 
giving you a warm contented feeling all over. 



Some individuals are even able to achieve 
privacy on a crowded bus or train. Make a 
start now by writing down what might be 
your best places for thinking. 



9. Pay attention to your hunches! Relaxation is 
an important step. '^Creative flashes** often 
come when you are relaxed and perhaps 
thinking about or participatmg in other 
activities. Take an hour out, rest and relax* 
Your miiui needs relaxation as well as your 
body. When you are relaxed you are mor 
receptive to those hunches. 



Dichtrr Df tff»f}?.t Trie Theory o* C'Cdt'^i 
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UK Proceed ujaimistiidlly, with tiill cnlhusiasin 
and ionlidcntc. liavo the (ouraKC and desire 
in aeeept the challenge U> cany out these 
mental exercises which will help you to 
a( hieve \oiir noals. 



To summari/e, remember that you must (1) be 
motivated, (2) be enthusiastic about your ideas and 
living, {'^) have **stickability**- don't quit or give up 
loo soon, (4) maintain a questioning-- curious atti- 
tude, (5) KEKP EXERCISING YOUR MIND. Your 
brain needs exercise just like your muscles. (6) 
**L<K)sen up'' your thinking so that ideas won't be 
blocked. 




Y\h' al>ility to cvahiale rause and effect is a talent 
that pei)ple who are forever in trouble often lack. 

Objective: 

Given an ac tiiMi or it>ndition, torc( ast the effect 
you anticipate. One must learn to anticipate all 
possibilities and logically evaluate these tonsider- 
ations in order to function al one's optimum level. 

Activity: 

List any number of sanations, complex or 
simple. Have tlie sludenlh predict what will happen. 

Examples: 

1. You veiled at your jnt^ther. What will 
happen? 

2. You arc ten minutes late tor school. What 
Vvdl happen? 

:i. Y»»ur best friend is mad at you. You write 
\our friend a nt>te saym^; you would like t<> 
t.dk to her. What ydl\ happen? 

4. You didn*t get your Knvflish these finished 
ft)r your morning c lass. What will happen? 



5. Yt)u accepted a date with your best fricnd*s 
boyfriend. What will happen? 

6. You skipped school on a beautiful spring 
afternoon^ What will happen? 

Adapted from: 

talent Ignition Guide, p.:i(K 

WHAT WOULD HAPPfeN IF? . . . 
Objective: 

lo develop the ability to see cause and effects; 
and to be able to weigh possibilities and logically 
predict the probable outsome. 

Activity: 

What would happen if Thomas Jefferson had not 
been born? 

1. What are the important things that happened 
while he was alive: 

2. Which of these thifigs did he personally 
affect? 

X Would any of these things have happened 
even if he had not lived? 



4. Which things could not have happened had 
he m>t heen here? 
Why? 



5. It these things had not taken place what do 
you think might have happend instead? 



Adapted Iroui; 

Talent Ignition Guide, Bella Vista Klementary 
School, Qordan Schi>ol District) and The Institute 
For Behavioral Research In Science, Sandy, Utah, 
1970, p. 32. 



riMi: IN K^:\^:Ks^: 



Today you are going to take a journey back in 
time. You are gt>ing to live in the time of King Henry 
VIIL 

Using your knowledge ot the presc^ni and condi- 
tions ot the past, ask yourself these questions. 
Perhaps they might help you to relate back to that 
century. 

L What will you see that might be difterent 
from some of the things which you have 
read about? 

2. What will your life be Uke? What will your 
living conditions be like^ 

3. How will you have to change yourself in 
order to adapt? 

4. Plan how you will travel through time. 

5. Who will meet you when you arrive? 

6. How will you feel? How will they accept a 
stranger such as yourself? 

7. What will you talk about? 

8. What will interest you most during your 
stay? 

9. What places will yi>u visit? 

10. Who will be your closest friends? 

1 L What will interest you most during your 
stay? 



1 2. What will you change while you arc there? 

13. What type of sports events will you attend? 
What will the main forms of entertainment 

be? 

Additionai Activities: 

K Spend a day with the famous outlaw, "Billy 
The Kid." 

2. Ride with Buffalo Bill on one of his scouting 
expeditions of the **wild west.** 

3. Travel v/ith Lewis and Clark as they 
explored the Lousiana Purchase. 

4. Suppose you are a soldier in the Roman 
Army of Julius Caesar. 

5. Imagine you are a slave being transported 
to America on a slave ship* 

f). Suppose you are living in the Middle Ages 
and you must prove you arc NOT a witch or 
warlock. 

7. Pretend you are . What are your 

problems^ feehngs^ opinions. Choices might 
be: 



Paul Revere 
King Arthur 
Judas Iscariot 
Cleopatra 
Nero 



Napoleon 
Dolly Madison 
Helen of Troy 
Joan of Arc 

General George Armstnmg Custer 
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4-3 



1 



Marie Antoinette Susan B* Anthony 

Chief Cra/y Horse Eleanor Roosevelt 

A Sioux Warrior Abraham Lincoln 

Adapted from: 

Talent Ignition Guide, i>. 35. 



YKAK 2000 



Objective: 

To develop the ability to see cause and effect 
choose an activity, study it, make su^ested changes 
and judge what effects will result from the changes. 

Activity: 

By the year 2000 what chajiges do you predict 
will have taken place which will take into consider- 
ation the increased population? 

U What affect will an increase in population 
have open the physical enviomment? 

2. What affect will an increase in population 
have upon cultures and relationships 
between people? 

3. How will the increased population increase 
stresses, frustrations and pressures on the 
individual in the society? 

4* How would you change society to ease these 
stresses, pressures and frustrations? 

5. How would you change laws, governments, 
religions, and educational institutions to 
enable increased numbers of people to 
function efficiently and effectwely? 

Additional Activities: 

L What would you do to help eliminate star- 
vation in the world? 

2. What will you do to help control noise 
Dollution? 



3. What will you do lo improve the transpor- 
tation systems as the population increases? 

Adapted from: 

Talent Ignition Guide, p. 33. 

FORECASTING 

A prediction or evaluation of future events 
requires forecasting talent and the ability to evaluate 
cause and effect. Forecasting is a constant process as 
individuals decide what and how they will act and 
what they expect the results to be. It predicts the 
rewards you expect as a result of your acts as well as 
possible punishment. It should also include under* 
standing of others and acceptance of commitments to 
responsible behavior. 

Forecasting talent involves the development of 
the necessary thinking abilities. To help develop these 
abilities ask yourself these questions: 

1 . What are my goals? 

2* What do I know and what do I need to know 
before acting? 

3. How will situations c)r conditions change? 

4. What possible consequences can be antici* 
paled? 

5. How will other people feel or act? 

6. Will change cause disorder or destruction? 

7. Will changes impose unpleasant or unaccept*^ 
able conditions upon others? 
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8* Hi>w docs whai I want to do cttcct the needs 
of othm? Will my behavior be responsible? 

Adapted from: 

9* Based upon what 1 know to be so and what 

has been done, what results or at tions be Talent Ignition Guide, p. 3L 

predicted;* 



Joan flirts w4lh all the bt>ys and dresses in very **far out** styles. She ignores the girls* 



Causes What affects can Joan expect 




i\U%%% Arttvtu 

PART i:iiAN(;ii\(; iviKiiion 



Ideas developed through the use of Part Changmg 
listings must be tested, verified, judged, evaluated- 
^ftcr the ideas have been produced* 

Class Exercise 

Step L Choose object to improve. 

(Example: how can the common picture 
frame be improved?) 

Step 2. List parts. 

a. frame 

b. front cover 

c. back cover 

d. hanging device 

Step 3. Change or modify each part. Think about 
one part at a time. Change or modify it in 
your mind, making notes on the changes as 
you go along. 




Example: 

shape could be oval, 3-dimensional 

front could be plastic, glass, mesh 

frame could be metal, paper, colored* 
feathers, flowers, straws, pine-cones, fabric, 
yam 

opening could be at side, top, adjust*a- 
frame 

The entire assembly could be held up by . 
suction cups. 



Follow on out in this way just as far as you can. 
Then check and sec how many possible combinations 
you can come up with. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

1. Ask the class members to study these two 
lists of objects. (Place the corresponding 
numbers directly across from one another). 



t:\i:K(:ist: { 

2. At the end of 3 minutes have each student 
take out a piece of paper and list as many 
pairings as they can remember. (The 
numbering is unimportant.) 



Ust 1 list 2 



1. bicycle 


1. box 


2. frame 


2. picture 


3. cow 


3. type 


4. branch 


4. tree 


5. platter 


5. baU 


6. hoe 


6. garden 


7. dish 


7. cosmetics 


8. stamp 


8. letter 


9. blue 


9. tango 


10. time 


10. watch 


11. lamp 


11. sponge 


12. nail 


12. hammer 


13. hair 


13. eraser 


14. flame 


14. fire 


15. jive 


15. waU 


16. animds 


16. zoo 


17. cUp 


17. calendar 


18. bark 


18. dog 


19. baseball 


19. pin 


20. chair 


20. table 



NOTE: How many unassociated p* irings were 
remembered? 



How many associated pairings were remem^ 
bered? , 

Usually the average number of associated 
pairings which class members remembered 
will be higher than the average number of 
unassociated pairings. 



Ill IS EASIER TO REMEMBER OBJECTS AND 
IDEAS WHICH HAVE SOMETHING IN 
COMMON 
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LEARNING PACKET 5: 



READY FOR ACTION 



Performanoe Objectivet: 

1. Using the Checkerboard Technique, 
find possible solutions to one of the 
suggested problems or another one of 
your choosing. 

2* Carry out three of the "Sharpen Your 
Listening Skills** exercises found on 
page42-Sof the student section. 

3. Keep a record for one month on 
listening in the following situations: 



a* class 

p. watching television 
social gatherings. 

d. family discussions 

e. informal conversation 
with friends 

f. class meetings or 
other school organi- 
zational meetings 

Analyze yourself as a listener after the 
situation has passed. Use the questionnaire 
in the student section on page 41-S or use 
one which has been developed by the class. 

4. Using the suggested form "My Blueprint for 
Action/* found in the student section^ apply 
the "Steps in the Creative Thinkbg Process** 
to the creation of an idea, to a needed 
change^ or fulfillment of a secret desire. 
Carry the steps through to action and 
re-evaluation. 

Gtfieralizatiom: 

1. Steps in the creative process seem to be 
quite well established and the process 
appears to be essentially the same regardless 
of the activity. 



2. Creative thinking is essential in the appli- 
cation of knowledge to daily, personal and 
career problems. 

3. People make mistakes because they permit a 
set way of thinking to get between them and 
the facts. They draw conclusions before 
examining all the evidence. 

4. Prejudice can prevent people from interpret- 
ing facts correctly. ^ 

5. Studying facts of a problem while under the 
influence of strong emotions may lead to 
unclear thinking. 

6« Our conscious mind is the center of logical 
thinking. Our subconscious mind is the 
center of inventive-creative thinking. 

7. Failure to follow through with ideas is a 
common failure in creative thinking. 



8. Most thinking, most 
depends on probability. 



problem-solving 



9. No matter what the problem, someone else 
has almost always experienced it or a 
problem like it before. 

10. Without a plan of action it is difficult to 
achieve a desired goal. 



SuggBStBd Learning Activitiet: 

(Either class or individual activities) 

1. Listen to cassette tape or read narration 
**Ready for Action** 

(Class activities) 

2. Use the hook and loop board, flannel board 
or bulletin board to present the **Stcp9 Used 
in the Creative Process** (see bulletin board 
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idea ••Climb to Creativity**). Using a current 
problem or concern of the class, carry out 
the steps to solve the problem^ or concern. 

3* Discuss the meaning of the following 
statements by Mark Twain: 

a. ••It usually takes me three weeks to 
prepare a good impromptu speech/* 

b. ••The differences between perseverance 
and obstinancy is that one comes from 
strong will and the other from a strong 
won*t/* 

4. Listen and carry out the exercises on the 
cassette tape: •The Art of Listening/* 

5* View transparency ••What Kind of a Listener 
Are You?** Discuss and analyze K&tcning 
skiHs presented* Develop a checklist of good 
listening skills. 

6. Using the case study, ••The Poor Listener/' 
discuss the importance of developing one*s 
listening skills* 

7. Use the newspaper to fmd emotionally 
colored words. Circle the ones which the 
class feels are used to evoke emotional 
appeal. 

8. Using the newspaper, analyze articles for 
propaganda techniques, stereotyping, over 
generalized statements. 

(Individual student activities) 

9. Test your ••Prejudice Quotient/* (Number 5 
•A) 

10. Carry out the Performance Objectives 
Instructionai Materials: 

For class activities 

1. Cassette tape or narration, ••Ready for 
' Action'* 

2. Bulletin Board, ••Magical Jug of Facts'* 



With this magical jug, no 
matter how often you 
pour from it, the 
contents never diminish; 
they remain; the jug is 
never emptied! 



3. Bulletin Board Idea: ••Climb to Creativity* 
page 48 

4. Bulletin Board Idea: ••Creation of an Idea:^ 





5. Trai^parency; ••What Kind of Listener Are 
You?\^Page 49 

6. Cassiette Tape: "Arc You Listening?" J. C. 
Penney Co. 

7. Case Study: 'The Poor Listener" page 50 

8. ♦'Checkerboard Technique" (student section 
number 5 • C) 

9. •'Criteria for Judging Possible Solutions^ 
(student section number 5 - F) 

Individual student materials 

1. "Prejudice Quotient" "Number 5 - A) 

2. "My Blueprint for Action" (Number 5 • B) 

3. "Checkerboard Technique" (Number 5 - C) 

4. "How Do I Listen" Check Sheet (Number 5 
-D) 

5. "Sharpen Your Listening Skills" (Number 5 
• E) 

6. "Criteria forjudging Solutions" (Number 5 • 
F) 



Further References: 

Teacher References: 

Dufraine, Frances L., "Creativity . . . and tli^^ 
Twenty-four Hour Day", The Delta Kapp^ 
Gamma Bulletin, Spring 1966, Vol. XXXII-3,pp. 
5-10. 
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Hall, OIive» and Paolucci, Beatrice, "Problem 
Solving,** Teaching Home Economics, pp. 
204-207, 227.229, 437 438, 446. 

Baker, Samm S., "How To Follow Through and 
Apply Ideas,*' Key To Creative Thinking, Ch. 1 ) , 
pp. 191-203. 

O'Reilly, Robert J., "Analyze the Situation-then 
Brainstorm It," Ch. 8, pp. 134-145. "Personal 
Planning Guide, Evaluation Sheet and Workbook, 
Special Supplement,** p. 197, Dynamic Thinking. 

Fleck, Henrietta, Toward Better Teaching of Home 
Economics, "Creativity," Ch. 16, pp. 333-344. 

Taylor, Jack, How to Create New Ideas, Ch. 6, pp. 
112-189. 



Student Raferances: 

Forum, Fall/Winter, 1973 

Parnes, Sidney J., "Creativity As A Skill," pp. 
8-9. 

Editor, "Applying Creative Thinking,** pp. 10-11. 
"Examining A Current-Day Issue Creatively** pp. 
14-17. 

Sarnoff, Dorothy, Speech Can Change Your. life, 
pp. 105, 122-126. 

"The Art of Not Listening,** Time Magazine, Jan. 
24, 1969 

Valle, Marta, "Is Anybody Listening,'* Teen Timet. 
Nov/Dec. 1968. pp. 2-6. 

iMurphy, Dennis, "Creative Thinking,** Ch. 3; 
"Listening," Ch. 10; "Putting Words To Work**. 
Ch. 12; "Observing**, Ch. 5, Better Business 
Communications. 
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NARRATION: 



READY FOR ACTION 




THERE ARE BETTER WAYS 
JUST ABOUT EVERYTHING 



PER WAYS OF DOING i 
lYTHING I 



Congratulations! You have made it through the 
four preceding packets on CREATIVITY. Now you 
are ready to put all that knowledge and all those fresh 
new ideas into meaningful form. Those challenges and 
problem^ coming at you in life will no lon^r seem so 
overwhelming because you will know how to find 
solutions to them. 

How do you make a decision? Is it by the trial 
and error method where you do it in a hit and miss 
fashion, then keep at it until either you or the 
problem wins out? Or perhaps you arc a worrier. Do 
.you wonry and fret about a question and finally take 
'another person's answer for the truth? Another way 
to make a decision is by flipping a coin or pulling 
slips of paper out of a hat. As a last resort when 
nothing else has proven satisfactc ? ; do you finally 
turn to your creative decision makuig abilities and do 
some good old-fashioned problem^^solving? 

Why is the problem*solving technique put off so 
long when this method will make life much easier? It 
will get you the best answers to your questions and 
problems. It cuts down on useless mental activity, 
when your mind seems to go around and around in 
circles and you get absolutely nowhere. It doesn't 
guarantee the perfect answer to your problem* but it 
does give you a better batting average than when you 
use those methods we just mentioned. 

As we have said before, creative thinking isn't 
easy. It can be downright exhausting!!! 

A good rule to follow whenever you are doing 
■mportant thinking is to put ail your ideas out on the 
table and then begin looking at and evaluating each 
idea one at a time; a successful way to do this is 
through the use of these steps in the decision making 
process. 



Recognize your desire, need or problem and 
write it out in your own words. 



2. List everything you know about the subject 
^uch as the facts, ideas, and resources you 
have available, as well as the obstacles you 
may encounter. 

3. Read, experiment, observe, listen, ask 
questions, explore to get more information 
on the subject. 

4. Organize all this information into a useable 
form, and look it over carefully to be sure 
that all the facts and ideas you have 
collected are there. 

5. Suggest some possible ideas that might work 
to solve the problem or meet your need* 

6. Think up many ideas using your favorite 
creative thinking techniques. 

I 

7. Relax and enjoy yourself vidiile your 
conscious mind gets its "second wind"— let 
your subconscious mind do the difficult 
work. 

8. Decide upon your best ideas and check them 
for flaws. 

9. Work out a **plan of action." 

10. Act! Once you are satisfied that your idea is 
worth trying, don't wait! Carry out your 
plan! Strike while the idea, is hot, and keep it 
hot with "fiery enthusiasm!" 

11. Check out your results. "Eureka! It workedl 
WelU almost or here we go again!" 



Well, there they are, the steps you can follow to 
become a more creative youl Now let's look at each 
step in more detail to learn just how you can use 
them to achieve your most cherished desires or to get 
rid of that problem v^ich has been "bugging" you. 
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1. RECOGNIZE YOUR DESIRE. NEED OR 
PROBLEM AND WRITE IT OUT IN YOUR 
OWN WORDS. 

MMMMnMIMMIIIMMMMIMIflP 

Identifying your needed change, desire or 
problem comes before any creative effort. Only after 
you' have identified a problem can you take 
intelligent action. 

You may be wondering why it is important that 
you put it down on paper-why you have to write it 
out. Stating what is wrong, what needs improving, 
what needs fixing, what you really hope to 
accomplish helps you to know where you arc going. 
Then and only then can you decide how you are 
going to reach your destination— that desired end 
result. 

State your goal in such a way that you will know 
exactly what you want to exist when you have what 
you are setting out to create. Be very specific! 

To find the heart of the problem look for 
difficulties and annoying little nuisances. Describe 
v^at is currently bothering you, or decide on what 
you really want based on what you don't already 
have or what you want someday to be. 

Get at the bottom of things by asking questions. 
Remember, why? Who? Which? Where? When? How? 
What if? ShouId?^Thcse are good for helping to 
"pinpoint the villiaiu" Well, now that you know what 
the problem is— 



LIST EVERYTHING YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE SUBJECT. 

Take stock of what you know, facts you already 
have, your ideas and thoughts about the subject and 
resources which are available. Be honest with 
yourself, what obstacles are holding you back? 
Identifying and %vriting out your goal is crucial to 
solving it, but more has to be done. You must gather 
as much information about the situation as you 
possibly can. These suggestions can help you to 
assemble all your known facts, ideas and resources. 

a. Make a list of ideas that relate to your goal. 
Are they accurate, opinion, based on 
observation or hearsay? Such questions as 
these will help you to establish the truth of 
the ideas you have on your list. You should 
also check to see how relevant the facts are. 
Do they relate to your goal? You might 
check by asking "so what?** If your answer 
is, "so nothing*' the fact in question is 
probably not important, so cross it off your 
listi 
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b. MaHe a list of resources that relate to your 
goal. What do you have that will help you to 
achieve your goal? Look around you in 
school, at home, in your community. List 
every possible resource that could help you 
in achieving your desire. One important 
point to remember is that skills, talents and 
abilities arc also considered resources— refer 
back to your "Talent Show-through** 
exercise for your own personal resources. 

c. Make a list of obstacles that relate to your 
goal. What is holding you back? Is it your 
personality? Is it a trail you need to work 
on? Is it money? Time?ttealth? Age? Wherc^ 
you live? Lack of supplies in school? List 
everything you can think of that might be 
blocking your goal. 

d. Make a list of miscellaneous thou^ts and 
ideas that come to your mind that mi^t 
shed light on the subject. Sometimes these 
ideas arc hunches that prove to be the 
"missing link** to the solution. 

e. Recognize gaps in the information already at 
hand. What additional facts do you need 
before you can consider solutions? 

3 READ. EXPERIMENT. INVESTIGATE.' 
OBSERVE. LISTEN. INTERVIEW. ASK 
QUESTIONS, DISCUSS AND EXPLORE 

This step is necessary because trying to solve 
problems with too little information is not likely to 
lead to success. 

Read. Don*t limit your ability to think clearly by 
tackling your problem based largely on your own 
experiences and those of family and friends. Read 
widely and check one author against another. Check 
dates on sources of information to be sure the 
information is up-to-date and the latest on the 

subject. >^ 

Investigate deeply and broadly using techniques 
such as "Dig Deeply** and "Checkerboard** and others 
you*ve been carrying out. After getting these ideas 
out of your "mind*s storehouse** put them in writing. 

Make it a habit to listen. Effective listening can 
mean more efficient learning and lead to better 
human relationships. You can sharpen your listening^ 
skills by completing several of the suggestedacthritiei 
presented in the student section. These exercises can 
help you learn to listen with greater understanding 
and with critical evaluation as well. 

5^ 



There are four basic ways to improve your 
listening. 

a. Disregard disiractions such as noise and 
don't let them interfere with listening* 

b. Listen and determine the main idea of what 
the speaker is saying. 

c. Don't let your prejudices interfere with what 
is being said. You may not agree with a 
speaker, but try to absorb his message. 

d. Evaluate the speaker's message. Ask yourself 
if his information is recent, if he's 
competent to speak on the subject 
and-most important— if he is prejudiced in 

* anyway about the subject. 

PUT YOUR INFORMATION AND 
RESOURCES INTO UNDERSTANDABLE 
FORM AND ANALYZE IT 

IMMIWIIMMIIIIIIflll^^ 
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Sort it all out. Organize it. Write it. File it. Tape 
|t. Outline it. Analyze it. Put it into scrapbooks. Do 
atcvcr you must so that you will be able to find 
the information when you need it. 

As you collect more knowledge and 
understanding on your problem it would be wise to 
make revisions indicated by newly found facts. 
Identify errors in your thinking based on the facts 
you have assembled. Some of the "facts** you 
uncover will prove less than true. These errors can 
take many forms such as: 
propaganda 
stereotypes and cliches 
quotations from questionable sources 
generalizations from too few cases 
emotional bias and prejudice 
false analogies 
pre-conccived notions 
irrational appeals 
rationalizations 
wishful thinking 
contagious thinking 
black-and*white thinking 
self-interest thinking 
misconceptions 

GET RID OF PRE-CONCt:iVED IDEAS. Many 
people make costly mistakes because they let a set 
way of thinking get between them and the facts. 
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They draw their conclusions before examining all the 
evidence^ not after. The **Judgment Test** you took 
in Section 3 may have indicated this. 

In applying this to daily living consider the "big 
money** people who were certain that the stage play» 
OKLAHOMA, would not succeed as a Broadway 
musical. They reasoned, since one of the main 
characters died and it included a ballet sequence, it 
wouldn*t be accepted by the general public. They 
were wrong as we all now know. Fortunes were made 
by amateur investors willing to take a chance. A word 
of caution, however, some fortunes have also been 
lost. To give it a thorough investigation and to rid 
yourself of pre*conceived ideas ask: 

What am I assuming to be true here? 

Is it true? 

How do I know? 

Are any of my assumptions based on wishful 
thinking? 

What, if any tiling, am I taking for granted? 

Is it possible that I am wrong? ^ 

GET RID OF PREJUDICES. Nothing you am 
name prevents more people from interpreting facts 
correctly than simple prejudice. Do you tend to 
approve or disapprove of certain people^ 
circumstances, ideas and things for reasons that we 
not valid? Using the word association game in the 
student section, determine your ••Prejudice 
Quotient.** 

You can prevent your biases from interfering 
with your judgment and interpretation of facts by 
first recognizing your prejudices and then rejecting 
them. 

WATCH THOSE EMOTIONS. Don't study the 
facts of a problem while under the influence of a 
strong emotion, such as fear, jealousy, cxtrem* 
happiness or depression. Even if you are working 
against a deadline, it is far wiser to put the facts aside 
and allow yourself a ••cooling-ofr* period before 
tackling them. While we are considering the subject of 
emotions, there is another word of caution. Watch for 
those emotionally<oIored words which others will 
use to persuade you to their point of view* 
Advertisements, editorials, •^high powered** 
salespersons, and some speakers use emotional appeal 
tactics to "draw you to their corner/* 
^HowToSharpMi YotarTMiiltliit.P 19 



WATCH OUT FOR THESE OTHER POPULAR 
APPEALS. Pay attention to them, guard against these 
misleadinK appeals: 

a. The appeal to your ego. **A person as smart 
as you can readily see why Jim Cooper 
should be elected President of Student 
Council.'' 

b. The appeal to your wallet. "If you use your 
credit card to buy this coat while it is on sale 
you will save money— even with the interest 
you will pay on your credit.** 

c. The appeal to your sense of pity. "Poor 
Jane! The cliques arc organized against her 
election and are spreading rumors about 
her/* 

d. The appeal to your prestige. "All the 
schooPs leaders such as Bob Thomas, Laura 
Johnson and Betty Green are going to vote 
for Jim Cooper for Student Council 
President.** . 

e. The appeal to the desire to belong. "If you 
vote for Jim Cooper, ydu will be with the 
vast majority, and be more popular.'' 

f. The appeal to imagination. "Jim Cooper 
knows a lot of bad things about this 
opponent, but he*s too nice a guy to discuss 
them. 

To summarize how to make the best use of the 
knowledge which you have accumulated, evaluate the 
data collected by distinguishing between: 

true and f<ilse statements 

opinion and fact 

relevarti and non-relevant information 
verified and unverified data 
radically new and impossible ideas 



5. SUGGEST SOME POSSIBLE IDEAS THAT 
MIGHT WORK TO SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OR MEET YOUR NEED 



If new ideas still arc slow in coming to mind then 
use such exercises as the C*s Technique** or the 
"Part Changing Method** to start the brain wave^ 
flowing again. The "Checkerboard** could also be" 
used to develop possible solutions to a problem. 
Consider the results or consequences of each solution 
using the "Criteria forjudging Possible Solutions/* 




6. THINK UP MANY IDEAS USING YOUR 
FAVORITE CREATIVE TECHNIQUES. 

Concentrate anew on your problem until ideas 
begin to emerge. As they occur, don't stop to judge 
them-produce them and write them out. Build up as 
many possibilities as you can. Remember we are 
going for quantity first, then quality^ 



^ 7, RELAX AND ENJOY YOURSBLF WHILE i; 
YOUR CONSCIOUS MIND 'GETS ITS it 
"SECOND WI.ND"-LET YOUR i 
SUBCONSICIOUS MIND DO THE j 
DIFFICULT WORK ; 



Take an hour to rest, relax, sit or lie qui;»!tly| 
neither reading noi\ thinking actively or looking at 
anything in particul(ar. You won't be wasting your 
time, you will be using it to your best advantage. 

Don't be a rigid slave driver. Get away from the 
tedious and begin to enjoy leisure time; get a kick out 
of life. Sometimes during these periods of relaxation 
you will get a sudden glimpse of the solution for 
which you are striving. Jot it down quickly as an idea 
is fleeting and the conscious mind cannot be relied 
upon to recall it when you want it later. 

OUR SILENT PARTNER, THE 
SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 

Few of us have become acquainted with our 
subconscious mind or have learned the technique for 
using it. The only way you can know whether or not 
your subconscious has unlimited powers available for 
use is for you to test the idea by actual personal 
experience. An experiment carried on for a sufficient 
period of time can help to convince you of these 
remarkable powers. 

The process of preparing the conscious an^^ 
subconscious areas of the mind for effecth^e 
subconscious thinking has been compared to the 
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process ot ••fiiclcss lookuig.** It xmi sliuK ihc ovens 

of some modern ranges \ou will notiie that ihe walls 

)f the ovens are hisulatecl. This insulation allows the 

oven to store heat when the j»as or ilectritity is on. 

After the oven has be:*tt untied otf it rontinuis to 

release b^*at over a lon^ period ot tunt\ 

I his anahigy t an be likened to the preess our 

conscious and subeonscii'us tninds follow in the 

development ( t a creative idea or project. Ihe 

conscious mind can be ei>mpared to the oven burner 

which beings the cooking process. The subconscious 

mind is the insulated oven where the cooking is 

finished on the heat which has been sttjred. When you 

use your subconscious mind to do the "cooking'* you 

use your past experience, your mental energ>' and 

stored knowledge, and your time with the greatest 

possible efficiency.^ 

When you give the su bconscious mind a definite 

problem, question or commission, you start the 

•'cooking.** At this point tne conscious mind should 

focus on It. It will need to accumulate the necessary 

facts, ideas, information and relevant data for the 

subconscious nnnd to work on. One important wt)rd 

of advise to be remembered is to focus the conscious 

mind on the material long enough and intensely 

enough to get it thoroughly **heated** before turning 

the.assignmcnt over to the subconscious mind. 

You have done your homework and can now 
relax by turning to a favorite hobby or leisure time 
activity. What a great way to create! 

A wonderful idea to remember about the 
subconscious mind is that it works be«t when you are 
doing what you like best to do when you are 
following some hobby. Do you enjoy listening to a 
symphony concert, paiting pictures, writing poetiy, 
or fixing up old automobiles, climbing a mountain, or 
digging in a garden? Perhaps active participation in 
such sports as tennis, boating or skiing is your way of 
"getting away from it all." In short your 
subconscious mind works best for you when you are 
taking a temporary vacation.-^ 

.Many of the great discoveries were made by men 
when they were following a hobby, rather than their 
vocation. Ihe creator of the photographic process 
was an army officer; and of the electric motor, a 
bookbmder's clerk. The inventor of the telegraph was 
a portrait painter. A farmer invented the typev^iter; a 
poet, the sewing machine. A groceryman developed 
the typesetting machine. The story of many great 
inventions has been the result of someone actively 
participating in a hobby. ^ 

V'lMiam. Jntin K Thft Knmck of Uting iTour Suboontoous 
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You may not have the giiod luck to develop an 
invention in >our leisure time which will make you a 
fortune. However, having an interestmg and exciting 
hobby may contribute greatly to your good fortune if 
you learn to use it as a period for resting your 
conscious mind. Why not let your sul)conscious do 
the sorting out and reorganizing of ideas? I^et it 
develop the plans for your projects or solutions to 
your problem. That is one ot the purposes for the 
subconscious mind.^ 

"THE bXTREMELY BUSY, OVERWORKED 
PERSON WILL BENEFIT LITTLE FROM THE 
SERVICES OF HIS SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 

! UNLESS OR UNTIL HE SLOWS DOWN AND 

! GIVES IT A CHANCE."^ 

Learning to use the subcoti^cious 
mind consciously -is like forming any new habit. In 
forming a new habit, you have to repeat it until it 
becomes automatic. You will have ti> discard your old 
habit of straininc; to solve problems with your 
conscious mind and then accustom yourself to letting 
your subconscious mind take over. As you learn to 
relax you will find that **creative flashes** come more 
often. So I hope you will pay attention to your 
hunches becauses they are your subconscious 
*'rcporting in/' This answer may come just as you arc 
awakening, falling asleep or it may arrive 
unannounced at anytime of the day. 

The important idea to remember here is that 
**the subconscious can nearly always to be depended 
upon for results if the assignment is definite, and if it 
is given power by calm, purposeful desire/*^ 

Sometimes the solutions to some problems and 
projects are illogicafand ''far out/' Could this explain 
why the conscious mind cannot arrive at the solu* 
tion? These ideas may violate all known rules» reverse 
every reasonable concept- yet be the solutions!**^ 

A genius is not limited by logic* rules or previous 
experience. Perhaps all ot us could develop some of 
these same qualities if we would refuse to be limited 
by our sensible and logical conscious mind and turned 
to <iur creative subconscious mind whenever we face a 
challenging problem. Only we limit the creative 
potential of this ama/ing, yet little used, area of our 
mind! 



: 8. DECiDE UPON YOUR BEST IDEAS AND ; 



DECiDE UPON YOUR BEST IDEAS AND 
CHECK THEM FOR FLAWS 



■^Ibid, p 9b 



^Ibid, pp 95 
'-'ibid.P ^9 



*^lbid.p. 102. 
^Wd. p. 104. 
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c. 



After arriving at a dccisiun, rework your ideas. 
Check your new ideas and examine each one 
objectively. Question it, challenge it« test it, rework 
it, improve it, follow it through. Study these ideas as 
* though you were looking through a microscope. 
Fiiilure to follow through is a common failure in 
creative thinking. Judge each idea using this criteria: 
Best, Good, Maybe, Doubtful, Nope. 

In analyzing your best solutions yoU will tend to 
develop some generalbzations concerning the facts and 
ideas you have collected. Depending on what you are 
trying to generalize about you will require one, a few, 
or many observations. The number of specific 
observations from which you can build a general 
statement may vary from one to millions. 

Watch for these two traps when forming 
generalizations: ^ 

d. The hasty generalization. Arriving at a 
generalization before observing a sufficient 
number of specific instances is one of the 
most common errors in reasoning. Example: 
Your mother is lying down when you come 
after school. She is lying down the next day, 
too. You may think to yourself, "my 
mother is sick*'. In reality she has been doing 
her spring housecleaning and is very tired. 
You made a hasty generalization about her 
health on much too little evidence. You can 
avoid trouble by asking yourself, ''Have I 
considered enough incidences to warrant this 
conclusion?** 

b. The second trap to avpid is the instance that 
is not typical. Suppose you are trying to 
decide about what happens to things that are 
thrown up into the air, and *you are an 
astronaut orbiting around the earth. While in 
your capsule you observe that things thrown 
up into the air stay where they are!!! You 
have been taught about gravity, but in this 
case gravity was not at work. This time the 
reliability of your generalization has 
suffered. Unless the instances and situation 
you examine are typical of the entire class 
under consideration, your generalization is 
thrown off course. You should ask yourself 
this question, ''Have I observed enough 
instances under typical conditiotts?*' If your 
answer is "no**, you are building your 
generalization on sand.^ 



How To SharpM Your Tfiinkifii, p 40 



Depending on how thoroughly you have 

investigated, the probability of the truth of your 

conclusion will vary. Most thinking, mos^^ 

problem*solving depends on probability and logic. 

Even though there is no guarantee that you will 

always be right, your chances of being so when logic 

has been used are much higher than those of a person 

who rushes into a conclusion based on a "hunch** or 
"feeling**3 

Test your solution. A scientist when he thinks he 
has made a discovery repeats his tests, double-checks 
his notes and his results. He examines the possibility 
of chance or other unidentified factors which mi^t 
be working. With all these facts at his command he 
tries his very best to disprove his discovery. Only 
when it has passed this intensive investigation does he 
accept his results as the desired solution.^ 

"BE YOUR OWN DEVIL'S ADVOCATE" 



Do you try the same technique with your 
tenative solution? Do you examine it for flaws? Do 
you dissect it as carefully as you can and dig for 
reasons why it won't work? You might want to 
consider whether or not it creates more problems than 
it solves. Can it be that it would be difficult to put it_ 
into operation? In what ways might it be inadequate^^^ 
How much time, money, or personnel will it rcquirer^ 
Questions like these will help to reveal flaws in your 
thinking and in y ar experimenting, and what 
modifications need to be made? 

' 9. WORK OUT A PLAN OF ACTION 



] 



$444^0 ^9 $0 0M 0 00 00^ ^ 000000000^00000000 0 000^0^^^^ ^ 

Without a '^blueprint** the architect would have 
difficulty completing the building he has designed. 

Without a map a family may never reach its 
destination while on vacation. 

Without a plan of action you will find it very 
dif ftcult to achieve your desired goal. 

Your plan should include the following: 

a. Statement of your desire^ need or problem 

b. Your goal written out in "glowing*^ terms 

c. List of facts» ideas, resources and obstacles 
to overcome 



d. Specific actions to be carried out leading 
toward achievement of the goal 



^bW, pp. 42 43w 



SbM. p 44 
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t\ **Rcd Letter** dayns - We tend to have 
"tomorruwitis** unless we set deadlines* 

Once we have acquired the ability to establish 
"Red Letter*, days, we should cultivate the habit of 
working toward the many deadlines offered by a 
schedule* 

it has been observed so often that it can almost 
be stated as a principle, that individuals start a new 
activity with a high level of interest , then this interest 
slowly decreases in intensity to a low point around 
the middle of the project, and continues at this level 
until the major deadline or due date becomes 
uncomfortably close. 

10. ACT 

Carry out your plan— once you are satisfied that 
your idea is worth trying. You might wish to try your 
solution on a small scale at first. 



n. CHECK OUT YOUR RESULTS 



00 0 0000004 



If your solution passes all three tests, take a bow. 
You may implement it with confidence. But if your 
tests reveal any "bugs" "Jiat require extermination/ 
don*t despair. You've merely uncovered a 
sub-problem. Start from the beginning and work your 
way through the formula again. Keep repeating the 
formula as needed! 

2 00000^0 000 00 0m 000 0 00 0000 000000P0000000 000^ ^000 ^^ 

ERROR ITSELF MAY BE A HAPPY CHANCE! 

l 00 000 000000 00 000000000000 0 0 P00 00000 0 000 ^00 00 ^^0' ^ ^ 



In summary: to train for decision making (a) 
discuss the situation; (b) examine all possibilities or 
arguments for and against? (c) give weight to 
arguments presented or expressed; (d) come to a 
conclusion and; (e) be able to defend or support your 
decision as the best decision according to your logic 
and evaluation. 



' 0000000 00 0004 



$00 00 000000400000000000000000000000000000000 000 0000000 00 0000^00^^^^^^, \ 

! I 
' I 
!! 



THE BRIGHTEST IDEAS 
ARE YET TO COME! 



6 000 $ 00000000m 



$ 00 00000000000000000000000000000000000000000 00 0000000000000000000^000000 ^ 
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What kind of a listener are 
YOll? 




Emoliundl 
Deafness 
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THE POOR LISTENER 



Mary. Ellen was a graduate of a large city art 
school. She was twenty-one years old, pretty, 
talented, and ambitious. The instructors at the school 
were confident she had a good future and gave her 
fine recommendations upon graduation, 

Mary EIlen*s first opportunity came when she 
was made an apprentice in the art department of a 
large advertising agency. As the weeks went by it 
became apparent that she had a great deal of falent; it 
also became obvious to her fellow employe s that she 

liked to talk. 

On the job she did preliminary sketches and 
renderings of certain assorted products and items. Her 
department head gave her instructions orally. Often 
he would take only a few seconds to explain what he 



wanted and then leave Mary Ellen to work away for 
an hour or more. The sketches showed real promise 
but her supervisor soon became impatient with her 
inability to produce work related to the ideas he gave 
to her orally. He found it necessary to call her into 
his office and talk to her about the importance of 
being a good listener and taking verbal instruction. 

If you had been Mary Ellen's boss, what would 
you have done? What suggestions would you have 
made and why? 

Adapted from: 

Chapman, Elwood N., Your Attitude Is 
Showing, p. 95. 



OTHKR SKLKCTKD LEARNINii ACTIVITIKS 



for 



DKVKLOP \(; CKKATIVE THINKING ABILITIKS 



Assignment of writing the same message or story for 
different audiences and to achieve different 
effects .... 

Exercises in writing unusual titles or captions for 
cartoons, pictures, and news items .... 

Reports in an original manner .... 

Assignment of indiviHual reports to be done in an 
original manner. Record these reports or discussion 
and otner oral work on tape recorder and playing it 
back .... 

Assignments te write original skits, humorous stories, 
or anecdotes .... 

Illustration of stories, poems, or other writings with 
dravkrings .... 



Pupils create stories through use of pictures, cartoons, 
photographs, drawings 



I * * * 



Activities to improve ability to make guesses from 
limited clues .... 

Give reading assignments that will stimulate curiosity 
and question asking .... 

Set-up a "Creativity Corner,*' a quiet spot where 
pupils can go to think and work out ideas .... 

Plan classtimc to provide times for pupils to 
think .... 

Adapted from the following source: 

Torrance, E. Paul, Rewarding Creative Behavior? 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englcwood Cliffs. N.J., 1965, pp. 
87-90. 
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SOLUTIONS 

TO 
EXERCISES 

IN 

STUDENT SECTION 



ANSWKRS TO JUDGMENT TEST (NUMBER 3 -A) 



An essential element of good judgment is the 
habit of noticing the difference between youi obser- 
vations and your inferences. 

1« T The story says so. 

2. ? The story didn't say what she did the entire 
weekend. 

S. ? The story said a supermarket. 

4. ? The story says only the house caught fire. It 
did not say whose house— the Johnson's or 
the Larson's. 



5. ? Same as 4. 



6. ? The story didn't say whether or not the 
Johnson's lived *n the suburb. 



7. ? The story said she. Did this refer to Mrs. 

Larson or Mrs. Johnson? 

8. T The story said so. 

9. T The story said so. 



MIND STRETCHERS SOLUTIONS (NUMBER 3 - D) 



1. If "all but nine" of the farmcr*s sheep died, nine 
is the number he had left. 

2. The coins were dated "46 B.C.". hmmm? And 
"B.C." means "Before Christ". . . . 

3. The two fellows playing checkers were plainly 
not playing checkers with each other, but with 
two other checker players. 

4. Denver. 

5. Mother and Son. 

6. 72 inches. 

7. Ann is 18. 

8. This is about as simple as a problem can be, yet 
has been proved one of the most difficult to 
solve for most people* The reason is that the 
person challenged is usually not looking for the 
most commonplace answer. Instead, the 



tendency is to think about some obscure or 
unusual scientiHc item* 

Of course you need simply look, with eyes wide 
open and discerning, at most any brick wall. 
You'll note that the device used to look throu^ 
the wall is surprisingly evident— a window. 

9. Alphabet. It covers all the letters from A to Z, a 
total of twenty-six, 

10. Only one egg, because, after that, his stomach 
isn't empty anymore. 

11. Fast. (Did you err?) 

12. The ladies don't get wet because it isn't raining. 

1 3. A very clear echo* 

14. Because there's not a single person in the room* 

15. Wrong! 
5^ 6^ 
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SilLI IKIMS K)K THK MYSTKRY MATKKIAL 



The time has come to reveal the name of this 
mysterious material. It is the common, everyday 
product we call paper. Yes, I said paper. 

Now, before you decide that you have been the 
victim of a cruel ifioax, let me explain: 

First, all the information presented in the exer- 
cise is true except for the made-up name, **Material 
X/' Let's look at the examples given: 

(1) The Pullman Company once used car 
wheels made of laminated and compressed 
paper, and one was even knovm to have 
lasted 300,000 miles. 

(2) A 50*foot factory chimn«"y was built of 
paper at Breslau in Prussia. 

(3) A church was made of paper mache which 
had been soaked in vitriol water and 
mixed with lime. It had also been treated 
with curdled milk and the whites of e^$« 
This church served worshipers in a 
Swedish parish for 30 years. 

(4) A Dresdan watchmaker made a paper 
watch that kept perfect time. 

(5) Paving bricks have been made of paper. 



Two other liscs for paper which were not 
previously mentioned were horse shoes and for a 
bridge over a deep canyon in the West. 

Second, it is true that paper will not be patented 
because it is not patentable in its basic form. 

Third, researchers in the paper industry believe 
that it is probable that there are many thousands 
more practical uses for paper, in its various forms. If 
this is the belief of experts in the field then why not 
put your imagination to work? 

Look at the list you have begun. Would you have 
included some of the items if you had known it was 
paper? This exercise serves to show you how •*Label- 
mindedness'* can block your creative thinking abili- 
ties. 

Do you see what happened during this experi- 
ence? When you were presented the characteristics of 
the so-called "Material X,'* thinking creatively about 
it came naturally. But if you had started knowing 
that tiic material was paper, it's 100- to-one that you 
would have been uninterested or unstimulated and 
wouldn*t haye even beg»in thinking creatively how to 
use the material: ^ 

I can just hear you now, **paper is old stuff* 
''paper is too familiar; it has been thoroughly 
explored. The experts have already figured out 
everything." Well, that would have been that* 
"Right?" 

Now do you see why I chose to call it "Material 
X*' until you had made your list of uscs?^ 



Adapted from 

Taylor. Jack . How To Croato Naw Idaaa, pp. 37-38. 
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BRAIN TEASERS SOLUTIONS 



1. 

IF YOU THINK ABOUT IT ALL. YOU LL SOON SEE THAT 
THE CENTER STAR IN THE BOX MUST ALSO BE THE 
CENTER UNTOUCHED STAR OF THE CROSS. NOW YOU 
HAVE TO FIGURE OUT WHICH WAY TO AIM THE ARMS 
OF THE CROSS. SINCE A PICTURE IS WORTH A 
THOUSAND WORDS. HERE'S THE SOLUTION. 



THE SECRET LOOKING AT A PROBLEM FROM ALL 
ANGLES. 




2. 




3. 

START BY COUNTING THE SMALLEST SIZED TRI- 
ANGLES 

THEN COUNT THE NEXT SIZE. 
THEN COUNT THE LARGEST TRIANGLES 

^THE ANSWER 20 TRIANGLES FOR A NORMALLY PERCE 
MAY SEE MORE IF ALL THE DESIGN ELEMENTS ARE UTIL 



AGAIN, IF YOU HAVE PATIENCE . . A GOOD PENCIL 
AND A BETTER ERASER . . YOU'LL HAVE IT SOLVED 
IN NO TIME FLAT, if PEOPLE ASK YOU HOW TO DO IT. 
TELL THEM TO TRY ISOLATING THE MIDDLE FIGURE 
WITH THE THREE LINES FIRST. IF THEY STILL CAN'T 
DO IT, HERE'S THE SOLUTION TO SHOW THEM 

THE SECRET SOLVE THE DIFFICULT PROBLEM BY 
SOLVING THE EASY ONES FIRST. 




PTIVE PERSON AN EXTREMELY PERCEPTIVE INDIVIDUAL 
IZED A TOTAL OF 368 TRIANGLES CAN BE VISUALIZED. 
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SOLUTIONS CONTD 
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PROBABLY THE TOUGHEST ONE TO DO BECAUSE IT 
INVOLVES SO MANY KINDS OF THINKING. FIRST. 
PURE ADDITION. SECOND, THE FORESIGHT TO USE 
FRACTIONS, NOT JUST WHOLE NUMBERS. THIRDLY. 
ORGANIZED TRIAL AND ERROR THINKING. THAT'S A 
LOT OF THINKING. IF YOU'VE MANAGED TO SOLVE 
IT . . . HAT'S OFF TO YOU. IF YOU HAVEN'T. OR IF 
PEOPLE ASK YOU FOR THE ANSWER . . .JUST SHOW 
THEM THIS. 



THE SECRET: THINKING ON MORE THAN ONE LEVEL 
AT ONCE. 



FIRST COUNT THE SMALLEST SQUARES. 



THEN THE NEXT SMALLEST SIZE. 



THEN THE NEXT SIZE. 



THEN THE NEXT SIZE. 



FINALLY: 
THE LARGEST SQUARE. 



□ 
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THERE ARE 8. 



THERE ARE 18. 






































































THERE ARE 9. 



THERE ARE 4. 



THE ANSWER: 40 SQUARES. 
THE SOLUTION: RIGHT UNDER 
YOUR EYES IF YOU'RE 
A LOGICAL PERSON. 
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STUDENT SECTION 

4# 



Using thf suggested format based on Uu pciformajur 
objectives and the exercises tomul in \our student 
workbook begin keeping a notebook ot your creative 
ideas. Continue keeping this tor the entire unit. More 
detailed instruitions may he provided by your 
teacher. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

Secticm I: Tnexplorcd I erritory 

1. After exploring ideas on creativity and using 
Number I • C, write a statement giving at 
least three specific ways in which your 
concept on creativity has changed. 

2. I'se at least two of the following techniques 
to help further develop your individual 
creativity. 

Number 1 • D "Doodle Design" Activity 
• Number I - K '*Blottt>'' Exercise 
Number I - F "Idea-Starfr*' Technique 

Section 2: Is Your Creativity Showing? 

1. Using the checklist "Characteristics Which 
Are A Clue to Creativity'' (Number 2 - A), 
analyze yourself for your < reativity tr;iits. 

2. Carry out the "Free-Wheeling'* Kxercise 
(Number 2- B). 

3. Begin recording your talent show-throughs 
using Number 2 - C. 

4. Using Number 2 - I), describe in written 
form the most creative person you know. 

Secti<m 3: Blocks to Creativity 

L After completing at least fcnir of Number li • 
A. Number S • B. Number 3 - C, Number 3 - 
D, Number 3 - K, Number 3 - F, Number 3 - 
G, the puzzles and quizzes, examine yourself 
in relation to the "Creative Thinking 
Blocks*' Examine your performance and as 



taretuUy a> possible, determine how and t6 
what extend each bh)ck tends tt) influence 
your performance. 

2. Develop as many ideas as you can for 
eliminating off-setting or overcoming each of 
these blocks and/or its ettect. Begin to put 
these ideas into practice. 

Section 4: Thinking In New Dimensions 

1. Identify and make a list of the methods and 
places such as solitary walks or ^thinking 
rooms'' which create conditions for increas- 
ing your abilities to produce ideas. 

2. Carry out the following techniquos: 

a. Number 4 • A •'Fart Changing Method*^ 

b. Number 4 • C 'Think Big Approach'* 

c. Number 4 D *'Find Your Creativity 
Peaks'' 

d. Number 4 K "Magic Squares" - Exercise 

— 

3. Carry out at least three other of the 
techniques in Section 4: 

a. Number 4 - B **Associatifm Exercise** 

b. Number 4 - F **Spark Up The Ordianry'* 

c. Number 4 G '*Create A Casserole'* 

d. Number 4"H *Ticture Pu/./le*' 

e. Niimber 4 • I ^Create a Picture or 
Design" 

f. Number 4 -J "4 C's Technique** 

g. Number 4 K "Rhyme l ime" 

4. Analyze the creative techniques presented 
and determine which of them have proven to 
be the most successful for you in '•thinking* 
up" ideas. Give specific examples of how 
yoii^aii increase you creative abilities. 

]\ 

Section 5: Ready for Action 

K Using the '*Checkerboard lechnique** find 
possible soUitions to one ot the suggested 



problems (Number 5 - C) or am)ther one of 
your choosing. 

2. Carry out three of the ••Sharpen Your 
Listening Skills** exercises (Number 5 • K). 

3* Keep a record for one month on listening in 
the following situations: 

a* class 

b. watching television 

c. social gatherings 

d. family discussions 

e. informal conversation with friends 

f. class meetings or other school organiza- 
tional meetings 



Analy/e yourself as a listener after the 
situation has passed. Use the questionnaire 
(Number 5 • C) or use one which has been 
developed by your class 

Using the suggested form •^My Blueprint For 
Action** found in the student section, apply 
the **Steps In The Creative Thinking 
Process" to the creation of an idea, to a 
needed change or fulfillment of a secret 
desire. Carry the steps through to action and 
re-evaluation. 
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SECTION 1 

UNEXPLORED \ 
TERRITORY 




7/ 



NUMBER 1 -A 
VVHAT IS YOUR C.a? 

Begin piittinK d<»wn your thouffhts <»n whal the ^-otd crcativiiy means u» yuii usinK Kxcreise Number I ♦ C. 
^ ilni^unibcr I - B "Finish i'he |}ra%wng*' Exercise. 

3. Using the fotlowmg 10 Key Creative Mental Elements Checklist determine your **Crcativity <^tient.** 



What i do to dww I IMM 



A D«*strt» Provides th»^ si'dtk that 
f!H>vef yoK^ in UM3 iiit Ihu olht?f 
t:tiafat tttrtstii S dod tao; Hddi 
probietn. tt isw<ittUng to tunKi* thinys 
better for yourself dtid othi*rs by 

tfn|lf OVIf K] U|*Otl II W: MHUiiUii lit If™ 

and firidifiy w^ys to maka things 




« 


^ b«ttof 

B' Aleftmjss Beiiwi awatoot ♦?vi?rvthinq 
that is!qoiiH| Oil dfound you. It is 
tKjltitq.'tn/HythHiq th<«t is hap(«<;runq 
to yijti atid around yuu 




• 


C Intert^st Th<? d»?siru to dig dti<i**H 
into a piobft^rii or a sub|wt Exutt; 
fiwrit afid mithusiayn for tho subi^i 1 
wliich pfovKies tti*^ irw ^.ntivu for you 
to sl4jdy It in depth 






D CtJf lositV Asking niwrstiot^s, «;xatnin 
iitg aM side's ot the probl*^'?*, situation 
or itein »itK.ouraqe'>dS|jirt of inquiry 






E ThouqhtfulfHJss This Wjads to a 
thorough und».'rstandHijt as yt>w vi»?w 
all asp^c ts of th4? iJfObl*i«Ti or situa 
tn>n as you qiVf' It you! OHMpI* rt»: 
attentitMi and inttif^^nf 






Conc^fotraf ion This ♦jlHm»»nt is 
rlos»lv ^••lat**^! to thou<jhttJln»;ss It 
^ f»:t« ts to ItH' ability to tniir, ymit 
■ inti2r»*^t anrl thuugtU ^nd M^H' it 
fo(us.<J as you Ifx>v for and study 
(h»* pfobl«.»ni, sit^iation iteni in 
dtftail- 
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4. 



What I do to sNm I hav« 
this dMractofistic 



Better KMirk on thto 



G. Applicaliofi Applyin*! effort diuJ 
eritirgy In If*** tds*^ you wor^ 
steadiiy at)d iiKiustnniisly in tht> 
words of Thotticis Edition » "Genius is 
2% inspiration dnd 9b% pers^iir 
at ion " 

H Patience Tenacity of purpose It is 
"stickability " You "keep on keepinq 
on" inst»*dd ot settling for the 
Simplest Of first solution that seems 
to emerge It is |>er sever ante, the 
ability to stay with a prublerr) until 
you are satisfied thai Iht* best solu- 
tion has bef?n found. 



Opinnism Combine enthusiasm, 
self confidence and a (u:>sitive atti 
tude as you try to find (feahve 
solutions to your probl<.*m. goat or 
situation 



Cooperation Accept views and 
suggestons provided by others and 
make modifications which will niake 
ideas more workable, useable' aiKj 
practical. This is also the desire and 
Willingness to ^are you creative 
ideas with otfiers 



HOW DID YOU SCORE? 



Add up the check marks and see how you scored^ 
without fooling yourself. If you scored ''have** on 
eight or more of the elements, you rate high and 
you're well started toward full development as a 
creative person* 

If you scored ''have** on only seven or fewer of 
the categories, you*d better go to work on yourself to 



develop those qualities* You certainly can if you want 
to. It will pay you to keep rechecking that list Md 
re*rating yourself every week or two. 

There are a number of other elements that 
contribute to the makeup of a creative person, but 
these ten are fundamental and essential* 



Adapted from: 

Baker, Samm S., Your Key To CreaUve Thinkiii|^ 
pp* 27*29. 
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NUMBER 1 * B 




**LET YOUR IMAGINATION GO 



Finish this drawing and nivc it a tilU\ Complete 
this tigutc in such a way as to make an interesting 
pit lure. Add details to make it tell an interesting 
story* 




NUMBER 1C 
MY THOUGHTS ON CREATIVITY 

WHA I "CRKA l IVn means t.. mt. 



vS -^f^ 



NUMBER 1 - D 
DOODLE DESIGN 

Ciiatr .1 Dcsiviii 



riu* |>ui|Misr til this rsoH isr is \u tlrvi l<»|) oi iiiin.ility thr*>ui;h tin- use »»! lim s whii h i irate many lU'siun |H)sstl>iIities. 

1. lake a sheet ol paper and peiuiK Phue the 2. When the paper has been Tilled with lines, 
peneil on one edi^e i»r the paper and without shade in every other spaee. Can you be^in to 

lifting the peneil draw lines at randott). beiny retoKni/e some tamiliar designs, shapes c»r 

certain to t»»ueh »)ne edge of the paper eaeh iigures? 

time. -i- I race a design or designs whieh you can see. 




NUMBER 1 > E 



BLOTTO EXERCISE 



*iinaj;inaticm is the Key'' 



A j»oc)cl way to shi)W U t we c an learn lo see is 
by exumininj» an ink blot. First drop one or more 
eolors of liquid paint on a piece ot 8 x I paper. 
Fold the paper in haH\ Open it up and let it dry. 

Examine your •Creation.** What do you sec? 
Describe as many items as you can» Look away from 
it and then look back, l ack it up across the room. 
Can you discover new shapes? 



Turn it upside down, then sideways. Do still 
move shapes appear? 

Ask another perscm to describe what they see in 
your ink blot. Are you both seeing the same shapes? 
Which ones did you both sec as the same? Which were 
different? Why? 



NUMBER 1 * F 
IDEA-STARTER TECHNIQUE 



Find new ideas by imagining how some things might 
be d<me a hundred or a thousand years from now. 

For new ideas on how to make something better, 
think of what's wrong with the old something. 

To find m«*iiy new uses for something, imagine 
yourself in different situations and places. What uses 
can you think up for that something in each situation 
and place? 

A checklist, like the Yellow Pages, can be a very 
valuable source <»f ideas. 

A catalog is a treasure chest filled with '*idea starters/* 
Flxcrcise Number 1 

Christmas is coming and that means buying Christmas 
presents for your 17 cousins, nephews, and 
nieces . . . and you don't have very much mcmey 
(again!) this year. What are s(mie checklists or 
references you might use to give you ideas for buying 
or making gifts? 



Exercise Number 2 

The Newspaper can be used to consciously seek out 
items that might be approached creatively for 
personal benefit. It has many useful and thoughtful^ 
"idea starters.** 

Read the paper and list at least one new idea which 
would benefit you personally from each of the 
following sections of the newspaper. 

Want Ads 



An Advertisement 



Front Page Article 



Comic Strip or Cartoon Section 
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NUMBER 2 - A 



Checklist for 

CHARACTERISTICS WHICH ARE A CLUE TO CREATIVITY 

l\c honosi with Noursdl as ynu answer the following q^icsiions! 

Yes No 

L n<> ycui have an inlcnsr interest in something? 
2. Do you have a lively imagination? 
Are you energetic* and on the move? 

4. you ask (]uestions all the time? QuestiiMis 
be^inninv; with suth words as who, how, why, 
vwhal if, there, when, which, suppose? 

5. Do you have stii kability- do you stay with a 
creative project until it is finished? Dt) you 
follow thriUit^h on ideas set in motit>n? 

6. Do you examine and siiuly things closely? 

7. Do you like to experimeni, c\pli>re, investigate? 

8. Arc you inventive? 

9. Do you have an independent spirit and are you 
independent in \our thinking? 

10. Do you have a curious nature? Do you seek i>ut 
new ex[)eriences, although they sometimes ^et 
you into trouble? 

11. Do you keep an open mind? Do you show a 
willingness to consider or explore strong and wild 
ideas? 

12. Do >ou have a sense of humor? Do you laugh 
easily and enjoy a good story? 

Arc yim an enthusiastic person who has a /est for 
living? 

14. Do >ou have good judgment? Do you search for 
truth? you search ior (.k ts? I'Aalu.ilc them? 
Try to always understand first then judge? 

15. Can you see relallonships among apparently 

unrelated ideas? L 



Yes No Sometimes 

hi. Do \im ha\r a u iidnuy to Mc k alinii.iii\rN and 

17, Do ViHi take a il^^v h^ik at thinv;>? Aiv ytni 
obstnani? 

18. Di» yon have |niipoNr and MiuiU? Do yon know 
your suhjtct? Do yon d<i youi homework? Dt» 
you t nji»\ readini;? 



Mow did di»;* Add up Nour Yi s answrrN. II 
\ou have l:^2n you are well on your way toward 
c realixe lullilhnent. 

li you have 8 12 \ou\e NUUtcd li>ward the j^oal 
ol creative Hvinu but have a way to ^a. 

It yi>u have 7 Yes answers or lewer, well!!! del 
busy, dc» the mind strelc heis, warm up exereises, 
idea-siarier let hnupies. A regular, sysiemalii study. 




over a period of lime will help inereuse your 
ercaiivity skills. Remember, however, learning 
erealiviiy skills is like playin« a piano. You ean bliy a 
piantN and music and have ihc desire lo play well and 
io enieriain olhcrs. However, if you don't praeliec 
regularly and use eorrerl techniques you will nol 
accomplish your k^uI. Il is belier to study tm a 
weekly basis over a peritKl of time. 



NUMBbR 2 - B 
FREE WIIEEIJNG EXERCISE 

tor quantity liiNt** 



The objective «>l tiiis technique is to j)n>duce a Iar>{e 
quantity ol ideas, (iet every possible and ^^impos- 
sible** idea down on paper. 

Once you start uritinj^ d«)\vn ideas, youMI be de- 
lij^hted by how often you st«>re with jjood, useable 
ideas* It is important n> be relaxed, have a quiet, 
undisturbed place to work and it> let you and keep 
your mind open. Ij4n<>re your surroinidinji;s and 
concentrate! ^, 

Exercise I 

Be\;in by writing y<>ur problem at the top a piece 
of typinji paper and start Hllin^ the space with ideas. 
Let your mind wander freely and j<>t down anyihinj< 
and everything that '*p<>ps*' into your head. Let it 
drift freely until it |i;eis somewhere until \<>u feel 
j^Ht have hit upon a W(»rkable idea. 

Kxen ise 2 

Another and more struciuied method of "Fiee- 
wheeling** is t«> beyin with a symbol -a word, sketch, 
number, picture which relates in some way to an 
impi^rtant aspect <>t the pn)blem under t cmsideration. 

Step I. .Mlow yourself I minute in which to free- 
wheel from this starting symbol "SWEEI*\ 
Bei»in as you did in Kxc rc isc 1. 



Step 2. Stop at the etid t)f 1 miniue and ctnmt the 
symbols ytni have written. If your liii of 
ideas number <mly H) or less you aren't in 
the swing of it. l ake another minute and 
free-wheel some more. Let yourself go* 

Step li. Choose one or two new symbols or ideas at 
random from your list and get more practice 
in larrying «nii this type ol productive 
day-^lreaming. 

Step 4. Goniinue until some of the symbols you 
have recorded in some way m*ike a ^^special" 
impression that leads to the kinds of ideas 
y«m are seeking. Deliberately review and 
analyze your symbols (ideas); select those 
that seem to have some special implications 
in relation to your one symbol "SWKK r\ 

Step r>. Re-work, modify or adapt yom idc^as until 
they fit the purpose you ar<' trying to 
accomplish-to develop an advertising slogan 
f«>r a new diet sweetner. 

Step (>. Ask someone to look at your ideas and add 
.IS many of his as he < an think of. This may 
give you some other ideas with which to 
work. 



Adapt* d fr<mi: 

i ayN)r, jack. How I o Cireate New Ideas, pp- 
75-81. 



CREATIVE LIVING 
STARTS NOW 
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NUMBER 2 * C 



YOUR TALENTS ARE SHOWING 



Usinn your \)d^i *Malcm sluuv-ihrou^hs** and your 
new discoveries^ figure out some way you can go to 
towTi on the special talents you rccoKni/»^*d. The 
purpose ol this exercise is to get you to use the 
talents that are locked up inside of your, and help 
y<m to develop conlTdence and courage in using y<)ur 
potential. 

My "talent show-throughs" in the past (Write dovsn 
any activity in which you feel you have sh<)wn a flair 
in scht>ol, in church work, club w<)rk, in social life, at 
work around your home-anything y<)uVc found you 
can do easily and well or anything that made you feci 
especially good when you did it.) 



New discoveries of my **talent show thnmghs'' (Keep 
your eyes open for current **show-throughs*' as they 
come along. As soon as you spot anything that you 
have done well or have an interest in, write it 
down-keep this notebook close by. *it'syour life'\) 



1.- 



Plans for **follow-up" action (iThese **show-throughs" 
hint at the hidden potential you have within you and 
can be used in confidence building by developing 
plans for using these talents*) 



1. 

2. 




Adapted from: 

Edwards, William 10 Days to A Great New 
Life, pp. 86-88. 

NUMBER 2 D 



THE MOST CREATIVE PERSON I'VE KNOWN 



Describe in written or oral form the most 
creative person you knov/. Inchide the following 
information: personality trails: what does he or she 
do well? How is time and t • crg> managed? What is 



the social, economic and cultural background of the 
person? What is his age? What has the person dt>ne to 
make you feel that he or she is creative* 




NUMBER 2 ' E 
CREATIVITY BENEFITS 

How t ould JU'v ideas help i\u \\ of tlu'M" ju'cipli- in their j»)hs (otlu i lliaii rcn ivinj" a raise in pay;*) 



V 

Select 4 to discuss 

A OwA III .1 rt;staurant 



A S'.'< ft.'tdry 



A Cvisluduin 



A TtvK.ht-'f 




A Fuotti.ill Co.K.t. 



All Autr; Mf.-c^ianic 



A S.ilt;:. Cl'.-tl^ 
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NUMBER 3 * A 



JUDGMENT TEST 




Do not vi** h.H k .m<l u -u .al r.iilin sLiu nu lUs ulu ii vviM kinv* on l.un oiu s, art<i do nt»l rh.in]L;r .m\ *>l \ answers 
altri yon h.i\i' <U<T<h <i on ilu in. 

Cir< If ihf at lci a slalcnuni it you omsidci it 
<lrtiniti'ly imo. 

C;iM Ic ihr ''l'"' it yon consider it dctinilcly false. 
Circle the if yon consider it questi()nat)le. 
The answers and explanations are on j)ajne T)!. 



STORY 

One Salnrdav Mrs. Robert Johnson went sho()|)injL; t<>r 2 hours. She had to buy several items at a nearby 
department sl<>re. She tlien traveled to the next sutnirb buy the ^kk erics he< aiise they cost less ai a supermarket 
in that pa»' <»t the < iiy. 

Mrs. johnson had a neighb<»r. Mrs. Larson, take eare ol her son, Bobby, Jr., while she was away. While she was 
!t»<»ne the luutse caught (»n tire and B«d)t)y was burned severely. She was very fVaiuic and almost went into shock 
when sh<- saw Bobby. 

1. Mrs. Johnson was away from home for at least 2 
hours on Saturday. 

2. Mrs. Johns<m was ^one fr<nn home for less than 2 
hours <m the weekend. 

:V Food was cheaper in the suburban r Mpermarkets. 

4. riu hciuse next d«)or to the Johnson's caught 
fire. 

The Johnson's home < aujt»ht (m fire. 

b. Mrs. Ji^hnson went shopping in a department 
store in the suburb. 

7. Mis. J«>hns(m I) came fr«uiti< when she way 
Bobby's severely burned body. 

8. Mrs. I. arson was babysitting with B<d)[)y Jr. 

9. Bobby, Jr. was Mrs. Johnson's son. 
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NUMBER 3 • B 

DIG DEEPLY TECHNIQUE 

ChooM* o!u\ rxaniitu' i( t^iu tulK, iiui iisinu ?lu- !/.t( k <»f ihis alh>\v < niiniilt s ic> list all •>! ihr ({ualitirs 

vou can think t)l tor ihr til)j('i \ you ^ hose. 



a. a band-aid 



b. a pitH f ()t sand paper 
I . a paper weight 



d. a rose 



t\ an nnibrclla 



t. a pot holder 



h. a ball point pen 

i. a pencil sharpener 
j. an eleelrie skillet 
k. a toothbrush 

I. an oranvie 

m. other objeeis 



Purpose of Exercise 

Id ereate original work used to inlroduic new 
proeeduresot any lypt*. 

To learn appUeation and concentration 

I'o ^et enthusiastic aboiH everything petjple, 
places and things. 



Procedure: 

Learn t<. think for ' j a dav exclusively oti 

one std)jec t. 

Be^in by thinkni>; on c>n«' subjt < i loi live niituites 
then work up to M) minutes. 

Make a slight mark when youi mind wanders. 



13S 



Bei»in with ;« concrete sidycc t. It is best to start 
with a subject that really interests you. 

When you have taught your mind not to w;mdcr 
even for a moment, bej{in cb<«>sini» a subjec t by 
putting your finder at random on <t newspaper or the 
paj^e of a book. Ihink on the first idc-a suggested by 
the lines you have touc heel. 

rhink of 2 thinjjs in whic h \ou have iittic c^r no 
interest - maybe cards, certain kinds of music, a sport. 
Now ask yourself, ''How much do I really know 
about tiuse thinj;s?** Odds arc lOO-to l that your 
answer is **n<>t much.** 

Jo yet enthusiasm, learn more about the things 
you are not enthusi.istic about. 

I his technique can also l)e used to develop 
enthusiasm toward people. Do this by lindinj» iUU all 
)Km can ab<)ut .mother })erson what does he like, 
what docs he do, his family, backi;rotuid» ideas and 
ambiti<)ns. As you y^-t better ac(iuainted youM! find 
your interest and enthusiasm mounting toward the 
person. Keep dii^yin^ and youVc (citain loJind some 
common interests. Keep 4!im»M)i; and \ oiTll eNenlu.dly 
disc o\ cr a tasc inatiny pcrs(»i). 



NUMBER 3 - C 
CREATIVITY BLOCKS 



Invtsliuatiun. tx|Krinuiitali«)n, and rcsiMrih show- 
thai tluro aro many powtrlul »»hslat Ks keeping iis 
from usinjt mt»rc <»r all ol the "Creative PtJtcntial" we 
possess these forces work against the liberation and 
wider applic ation of our latent creative powers. 



What are tiie "()hsta< les to Creativity * 
I. 

4. 

5. 

<i. 

7. 

«. 

<». 
10. 
II. 
12. 

i:t. 

14. 
15. 



Ch< «k whuhof lh« sr < n .itivt him ks .ik hi >l{lin^ \ < hi 
h.K k. M.tkf pi. Ills tui (•limin.itiii^ olt srttmii 'M nvn 
( < Miimu <■.!< h of the l»l< >< ks .liul/ui I's < ! I< < ts. U< ^iri i - 1 
pill I lu M uicts mil ) |)i .!< ti< (. . 
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NUMBERS D 
MIND STRETCHER 



15 Minute Time Limit 



A tarnuT had 17 sheep. All but nine died. Mow 
many did he have left? 



An arc heoloyisi reported findinjj; two ^old coins 
dated 46 B.C Later, at a dinner in his honor, he 
vv;is thoroughly and openly discredited by a 
disjifuntled fellow archeologist. Why? 



8. Detect the device. As a person interested in 
developing your creativity, youVe probably 
familiar with many of the latest inventions. See 
whether you know the answer to this one^ What^s 
the name of the device v^hich is used to help 
people sec through brick walls? 



9. Name a word that has twenty-six letters. 



I vvo men played ( heckers. I hey f)layed five 
j;ames, and each nuui won three. How do you 
explain this? 



Name the city -what lar|t»e and well-known city 
in the Unilt^d States is half Kt>lden and half silver? 



Were ihey related? 'i think I know you," viid 
the nt ntlenMn to the lady. "Perhaps you do/' she 
replied, "for your mother vvas my mother's only 
daughter.'* 



A fish srory. I here is a fish xhr head (»f whit h is 
nir*e inc hes loni». its tail is as louj^ as the head and 
halt the ba( k; and the h.u k is »is lon]^ as the head 
and tail tc>i»cthi r. How loni; is the fish? 



I low old is .\nni* Mary is twenty lour \rars old. 
S\\i' is iwH V as old as A'ui was when Mary vvas as 
old .is Ann is now. How old is .Ann? 



10. A six-foot man can cat three egj^s at a sitting* 
How many eggs can a nine-foot tall giant eat on 
an empty stomach? 



11. What's the word that you can pronounce faster 
by adding a syllable? 

12. Three heavy ladies walking down the sireet 
suddenly crowd under a small umbrella^ yet not 
one of them gets wet. How come? (No, they 
don't stand on each other*s shoulders). 



ri. No matter how many tongues you may know, 
you may not know the an.swer to this riddle. 
What can speak every language in the world? 



14. A salon that's jammed with a hundred married 
people might be likened to an empty room* How 
tome? 

15. Wh.U is the one word that almost everybody 
usUiilly proiKKiiues wion^* 



NUMBER 3 - E 
THE MYSTERY MATERIAL 



Today yoii arc j^oinv; lo he jiivcn ihv upporiuniiy 
to ca))itiili/c on an cxi iiinv^ piculiu i wniih has the 
potential for hcinjj used in a wide variety ol ways. In 
recent years research scientists have devch^ped raw 
materials -materials such as textile lihers, plastics, 
drills to relieve pain, chemical sid)stanccs to aid 
mankind, ceramics, and huilding materials. A group 
of researchers have tleveloped a product labeled, 
simply, ^'Material X/' This material has some remark- 
able, unicpie properties. It cannot he patented and, 
therefore, will he available to anyone who can 
develop uses lor it. 

Are you interested in this creative project? If you 
want ti> develop new uses for this prtuluct, then you 
will need to t onsider the followiu}; ({ualities ot this 
ama/injt; material. 



h is: 



made, produced and processed on existing 
machinery in great quantities from plentiiul 
supplies of raw materials 
made flexible or inflexible 
made to ab»orb or reflect light 
made either durable or short-hv<'d 
made combustible or nim-ci>mbustible 
made opaque, translucent or transparent 
made with rough, smooth or textured surface 
made dimensionally stable or dimensionally vari- 
able 

made to resist the action ot various chemical 
substances 

made to resist penetration by g.tses, oils, vapors, 
greases 

made to resist the effects of sunlight, fungus 
attac k, weathering 



a solid 

non-corrosive 

a non-conduct<»r of electricity 
inexpensive, basii material 
lighter than metal 

compatible with other materials siuh as wood, 
leather, glass, rubber, metal, textiles, paints, dyes 
resistant to the passage of In at and sound 
fairly abrasicm resistant 

impac t resistant anil has good shear strength 
higher in tensile strength pound for pound than 
steel w hen prodiu cd in laminated sheet lorm 



It c an be: 



made in alni«»si any nAin 

made in a varict\ ol shapes and si/cs 



Ihis material has already been tested and foundj 
to be satisfactory when used for railroad wheels with 
a life-expectancy <>f several hundre<l thousand miles. 
It has been used as a factory chimney, as the major 
material used to build a small church and for paving 
(»r surfacing a road. When used for watch parts the 
results were extremely satisfactory. 

From the variety of uses already discussed can 
you begin to st e that there may be loiuuless other 
possibilities yei undeveloped? 

If you are nilerested in this project begin by 
listing all the uses \ou can think ot for this versatile, 
unique "Material \'\ As you think of possible uses 
add them ti» your list. Keep on thinking ol ideas 
throughout the entile unit. L pon loniph ti<ui of the 
unit y<»u will i)e gi\en more information eoiitcrning 
this mvsterious m.Uenal. 



1 .i\l«t!. j.i<k. llou t<» ( reate Neu LUas. pp. '> \ 
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NUMBER 3 • F 



BRAIN TEASERS 



1 

CAN YOU CONNLCT 12 STAH^ TO h(,)RM AN OUTLINE 
OF A CROSS LFAVING STARS llNIOUCHtD ON THE 
INSIDE AND HON THE t)UTSil.iE'^ 





































■ir 




-■i!r 


•!!r 




■sir 




■A- 



2 

^^RAWING THREt STRAIGHI I INESCAN YOU ENCLOSE 
^^ACH ITEM IN I TS OWN AREA 




3 

HOW fv/lAN> IHiANGlf 3 Of ANY Sl/L ARE iN 'HlS 




4 

CAN YOU NUMBER THE REST OF THE SQUARES SO 
THAT EVERY ROW. COLUMN. AND'DIAGONAL WILL 
ADD UP TO \b> <N0 NUMBER MAY BE REPEATED) 




Ad.iptrcl li«>nr. 

^ AMERICAN 

CAN COMPANY 

problem solvers i.n packaging, 
paper. cherri'Stry 
100 Park Avenue 
New York. N Y 10017 





8 

















5 

CAN YOU COUNT THE NUMBER OF SOUARES' 
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NUMBER 3 - G 

"HOW WOULD YOU RESPOND" 

John: I'vi- been having the best time in Physics class. 
We're studying electronics and Vm working on 
a way tu heat cushions for football games and 
sleeping bags, using acid to create an electronic 
circuit. 

You: (List 2 3 answers you might give to John You: (List 2-3 answers you might give to John 

which might stifle his creativity) which might encourage or stimulate his crea- 

tivity) 




NUMBER 4 * A 



PART CHANGING TECHNIQUE 



One of the best ways to ihitik ol new ideas tor 
changing or improving something is the **Purt 
Changing Method/' This is done by taking one part or 
quality at a time and thinking of ways to change that 
part or quality. 

Dividing a problem into smaller parts is impor- 
tant in creative work. Whenever we concern ourselves 
with too many factors in the beginning we lose our 
ability to achieve new solutions regardless of the type 
of problem. 



Unfortunately this dividing up technique*' is 
opposite of the way we usually approach a problem. 

Usually we want either to solve the entire 
problem all at once or we give it up as impossible and 
quite. 

Divide the problem or situation into smaller 
parts. After each part has been separated, explored, 
modified, and evaluated one by one it should be 
organi^ed to form new combinations and to increase 
understanding. 

This method can be used with many types of 

problems. 




Exercise 1 

Find 2 or 3 items in your pockets or purse. How 
could each of these items be changed or improved? 
Think of solutions by picking out parts or qualities 
and then thinking of ways to change each part or 
quality. What is the original purpose of the product? 



How to carry out this e)iercise: 

\. List the parts of the item 

2. List the features that make this item differ- 
ent from everything else. What features 
make it interesting, valuable, useable? 

X f aking each part how (ould it be c hanged or 
modified to ( reate a new method tor it or to 
improve the c urrent purpose of it? 



Item one: 



Changes or improvements: 



Item two: 

Changes or improvements: 



4. See how man\ < umbinations y<m ran<<une 
up with. 

"NOTHII^G IS PARTICULARLY HARD IF 
YOU DIVIDE IT INTO SMALL JOBS^" 

HeMuy Fr)fd 



PART CHANGING TECHNIQUE 



Excrci&c 2 



Some brcaklast cereals are sihaped afier the 
letters ol the alphabet. Let's invent some new 
breakfast cereals by thinking of some different 
shapes, flavors* colors, sizes. These are four qualities 
of breakfast cereals, right? Be imaginative. 




Adapted from: 



Davis, (iary A„ and lloulman, Susan E., 
Thinking Creatively, p 
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PART CHANGING TECHNIQUE 



Exercise ;i 



ImaKiiic Nmi were a toy nunuiai turcr. You have 
a warehouse tilled with skateboards that have not 
sold* Your problem is to decide which part or quality 
of the skateboards to change so they will really be 



different, and utwc again sell like cra/.y and make 
your another million $$$• List some parts (or 
qualities) of the skateboards, and then think of 
creative ideas for changing these parts. 



Part of quality 
Number I 



Number 2 



Number 3 



Number 4 
Changes: 



Adapted rr(»m: 

Davis, (iary A., and Houtinan, Susan K., 
rhinking Creatively, p. 1 4. 
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NUMBER 4 - B 



99 



ASSOCIATIONS 

YOUR IMAGINATION TAKES-OFF' THROUGH CREATIVE ASSOCIATION WITH OTHER 

IDEAS AND EXPERIENCES/' 



Our actions throuRh our life arc the result of 
associations with earlier idea:: and values. 

Prepare a list of major experiences in your life. 

Every time we come up against a situation 
demanding new idcas» we can think about each 
experience on the list. As you remember in more 
detail the many smalU almost forgotten events that 
occurred near these important happenings you may 
see similarities or contrasts to what you are now 
trying to do. Such a list helps insure that a foggy 
memory will not hurt us in our quest for ideas. 

Associations can be made by: 

.... Contiguity 

.... Similarity 

, , , , Contrasts 

.... Analogies 

1. CpNTIGUlTY-this means nearncss-it 
relates one incident or characteristic with 
another. 

( 1 ) a baby's shoe reminds y<m of an infant 

(2) a dictaphone can mean "executive**~a 
successful executive because he conserves 
time and produces more work because he 
makes use of a dictaphone 

2. SlMll-ARl l Y a picture of a lion will 
remind you of a cat. Metaphors, fables and 
parables arc all founded on similarities^ 

Definitions: 

Metaphor 

a figure ol speech in which a jierni or 

phiase is applied to something. It is 

not a literal ap{)lication hut suggests a 

resemblance. 

Example: 

•Mle embarked earK <)n the stM 
of Wiv ^ox *iK' c limed at last 

ERIC 



to the very summit of 
success/* 

Parable 

a short stor> or saying conveying the 
intended meaning by a comparison 
and designed to convey some truth or 
moral lesson. 

Example: 

fThc Parable of the Mustard 
Seed** 



Fable 

a story or tale (often with animals or 
inanimate things as speakers or 
actors), designed to convey a moral; 
also a legend or myth» mere fiction or 
fabricaticm. 

Example: 

•The Boy Who Cried Wolf** 

3. CONTRAST^a midget might remind you of 
a giant, black of white, hobo of a million- 
aire. 

4. ANyXLOGY -seeing parallels between objects 
or ideas, li is a resemblance in some particu- 
lars between things otherwise imalikc. 

Example:' 

( 1 ) hand is to glove as foot is to shoe 

(2) father is to son as mother is to daughter 
(H) snow is to skiing 

as water is to swimming 

5. Assoc iatitm alst> works with sound. A certain 
song reminds you of an cvitit (pleasant or 
unpleasant). Can you think of sounds you 
associate with an event? llow might you use 
these c reativelv? 
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ASSOCIATION E>(ERCISES 

Exercise i 

List the major (significant experiences) in ytmr life* (You may need to attach other sheets). 



Give an example of each: 



Exercise 2 

\ 



Metapht>r 



Parable 



Fable 



Exercise 3 



Think <>t '^ more contrasts and list below. 



I. 



(.'ivc 2 cxamplei of analogies: 



I. 



Exercise 4 



2. 
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NUMBER 4- C 



THE 'THINK BIG'' APPROACH 



Ihis *i)rc4ikthr<mgh** appiouih** can unblock 
your creative thinking and lead yuu to think tresh 
new thoughts. It can open up new areas in your 
life-make Hie a more exciting and challenging adven- 
tuic. 



THERE IS NO LIMIT TO THE IDEAS AND i 
DREAMS IN THIS UNIVERSE | 



Arc you being held back or hemmed in by the 
si/e of the tht^u^hts you think? 

Break out of your **^squirrel cage** thinking with 
this **Think Big*' approach. Free you thoughts and 
take dramatic new approaches toward events, ideas 
and projects. You can become a **trail bla;«cr" instead 
of a follower. 

This approach works because we tend to put 
forth only the degree of effort or strength we think a 
task requires. When we •*ThinTc Big"-whcn we set 
bigger goals then we step up our effort, find more 
►nergy, increase our capabilities to meet the increased 
/^demands. 



nET ON FIRE WITH ENTHUSIASM! 



llcre*s the way yi>u begin this approach: 

1. Imagine that you are suddenly faced with 
the necessity of doing thmgs 10 times bigger 
or better than you are now doing them or 
with becoming 10 times better than you are 
now in some area of your life. 

This 10 times bigger and better challenge can 
jolt us out of our ruts* 

It can be used at home, at schcMil, in social 
activities and on the job. 

It doesn't take special materials and equip- 
ment. 

It does take courage and a belief as you take 
one thing you are now doing and imagine 



how it can be done 10 times bigger and 
better. 

2. Continue your current patterns, but try 
stepping up your activities. You shuuldn^t 
change everything too fast. 

Remember, it takes* time to replace one 
habiundthj^new more productive one. 

3, A word of cautiofi— you can^t just sit around 
and 'Think and Dream Big**— you must act 
on your ideas. 



BEGIN YOUR "THINK BIG" FILE 



rnr^^going to break through my "squirrel cage 
thinking and going to imagine that I must 
muitiply by ten 



fill in your goal or desires. 
To achieve this goal I will do the following: 

2. 



5. .. . „ ... - 

6. _ . . 

8. 
9. 

10. _ 

In Section 5 wo will karn to use the steps for 
following through on these ideas. 

Adapted from: 

Kdwards, William K., 10 Days lo A Great New 
Life, pp. 176-193. 
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DREAM BIG- 
PUT DREAMS INTO ACTION! 

$$$ss$$$tst$$sstsstttfit>$i»» »»** »f«*tttt- ^ 
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NUMBER 4 > D 



FIND YOUR CREATIVITY PEAKS 

rhis exercise can help you determine the best 
time for you to do your creative thinkinK and to 
carry out your creative activities. 



Oay_.^ Data, 





Very 
Tired 


Tired 


Ave. 


Alert 


My '^Qieat Ideet'' ootne to me 


Itntiunluuely 
oil qtittitvi 
tip 












At wof k 
n .1 












At work 
n<K>fi 












At work 












immediately 
After v Hcntt 












After 
dinnt*r 












Bt'fof.^ 













Do thi5 tot onf? \A«f?k 
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NUMBER 4 - E 
MAGIC SQUARES 



Exercise I 

Using the graph, combine !>quares, pick out a variety of characters and settings and develop ideas for 
kiddie<aitoon series. 





o 
X 


V 

o. 


Zoo 

1 


1 


a 


1 


Mysterious 
City 


Castles 


Magic Lands 1 


Underground 
City 


Underground 
magic castle 


Outer space 
magic castle 


City on the 
Moon 




o t 

0) ^ C 1) 
T3 £ m £ 
C n n ^ 

^ n o a 


Spai e nieii 






























Pirates 






























Cowboys 






























SolM Ag^nUs 






























Cr*iepv Monsters 




























) 


Kiruis in Quwns 




























I 


Ir^dians 






























Ghc^sts 






























Dragons 






























Mt.»r maids 






























Talking animals 






























Giant earthworms 






























Elves 































CHARACTERS SETTINGS 



Adapted from: 

Davis, Gary A., and Houtman, Susan E.» Thinking Creativdy, p. 34. 
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MAQIC SQUARES 



Kxcrcise 2 

You ure a drt'ss dcsiRner for the young market and 
would likf lo develop a new fashitm look that would 
be a{)pealing to that age group, and make you lots of 
$$$. Make a checkerboard with different types of 
garnwnts such as slacks, blouses, dresses on one side 
and different trims and design ideas along the top. 



Trim and Design Ideas 




Tvr-es of ydrr.Htmb Trim and Design Ideas 
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NUMBER 4* F 



SPARK UP THE ORDINARY 

EXERCISE: lake one item in your life that seems 
ordinary or commcmplace and see if 
you can add some **spark** to it by 
using the creative appniach in carrying 
it out. 

EXAMPLE: Are you a creatwc cook? Can you 
create a Gourmet Dish i>ut of ycster- 
day*s turkey? Or do you see it as 
nothing but a leftover fmm your 
Thanksgiving feast? Can you Knik at the 
remains of the bird and see a steaming 
casserole^ fragrant with herbs> spices 
and other delectable ingredients? As 
one hostess commented, **Leftover 
turkey is eit her a cold uninvit ii4g 
carcass, or a bubbling, lusc'o «: 
casserole- it *s all in the way you u * 
your imagination/* 



<> "TO ORIGINATE FIRST RATE SOUP IS ! 

MORE CREATIVE THAN DOUBLING A ; 
i: SECOND RATE PAINTING/' ; 



NUMBER 4' Q 
CREATE YOUR OWN CASSEROLES 



Ch<H>sc One Ingredient or Combination 
of Ingredients From Each Column 



PROTtENFOOD 


SAUCE 


COOKED VE6S. 


COOKED PASTA 


TOPPINQ 


2 cups) 


(1 can 
con- 
densed 
soup f 
1/3 cup 
liquid) 


(1 i ups) 


cups) 


(2 4 

Table- 

st^toons) 


cooked ham, 
sliced 

cooked or 
i.dnr»ed 
chicken or 
turkey 

canned lun» 
(.heon meat 

c.cK>ked bt*ef , 
veal, larnb, 
or pork 

* hard- 

(.ooked eggs 

frank 
furters 

cfjt^ese 

tanned 
tuna or 
salmon 


cream of 
celery & 
milk 

cream of 
chicken & 
half and 
half 

croan and 
milk 

i^reaiT) of 
potato & 
sour 
cream 

green pea 
& veg 
|uice 

Cheddar 
cheese & 
tomato juice 


Sauteed green 
pepper, celery 
and onions 

Fr*»sh or 
canned mush- 
foom*> 

cooked Of 
canned green 
beans, peas, 
carrots, 

ttma beans, 
pork & beans, 
corn, 

potatoes, or 
sweet pota- 
tf>es 


noodles 
macaroni 

rice 
s()ayhetti 


1 rushed 

potato 

chips 

bread 
4 riimbs 

fried 

onion 

rings 

crushed 

corn 

flakes 

cooktrd 
instant 
mashed 
|K)tatoes 

slivc»red 
almonds 

cracker 
< rumbs 

stuffing 
mix 




tomato & 
water 






grat^Kl 

(:hc4*sc 



Adapted from: "Reveal Advertisement" 
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NUMBER 4 H 
PICTURE PUZZtE 



L<H)k at the copy of an old Chinese \nu/.k\ Cut 
the pu/^le intt> its seven shapes and see what kind of 
interesting pictures you can make* All seven shapes 



should be used and shouldn't overlap. Can you find a 
candle, house, and sailboat as you arran«i them? You 
may wish to color them as you **do your ovm thing*\ 




Adapted from: 

Susie Watts, **Dcnver Post", Feb. 3, 1974 
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CREATE A PICTURE OR DESIGN 



Develop ori)?inaliiy through the use of abstract 
design. Use circles, squares, triangles or a varietv^f 
geometric shapes. \'\ 

\. Make a picture or design with the shapes 
that have been given to you. Add lines you 
need to make your picture. Use the follow- 
ing suggestions or others you may think of 
to create your picture. 

a. Use only two colors. 

b. Use only punctuation marks. 



c. 
d. 



f. 
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Use <mly letters or numbers. 

Use a page of shapes, lines, or combtna* 
ti<m of shapes and lines. 

Use straight lines only. 

Use different types of materials. 

Find a new art form and construct your 
own work of art. 

Adapted from: 

Talent Ignition Guide, 4. 



NUMBER 4* J 
4^8 TECHNIQUE 

**C<>mpare^ Contrast^ Combine, Create*^ 
Exercise I 

Select 2 unalike objects (one from each list and compare them). 



lamp 


cream 


platter 


screw 


chair 


pan 


knife 


coffee pot 


wrench 


book 


car 


picture 


typewriter 


porch 


adding machine 


house 


pen 


pulley 



How are they alike? 



How are they uniUike? 



(Record everything you can think of) 



Analyze the comparisons and contrasts. Do you find 
a pattern or basic idea which they have in common? 
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How could they be combined to create a useful 
product or game? 
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NUMBER 4- K 



RHYME TIME 



THE PROBL£M: Develop several combinations of 
adjectives and nouns that rhyme. As an example of a 
two- word rhyme, Jonathan Livingston Sei^^U might 
be a **hig|hcr flyer**. A limber pair of dancers might be 
supple couple**; a delayed hud9and, a **iate mate**. 



a 



You probably can do better than these examples, but 



a word of caution-once you start thinking this way, 
you*U want to keep going. 

One more example before you put your brain to 
%vork-in describing a group of' pe ople who follows 
the crowd, you mi^t use **herd-urge 
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NUMBER S • A 



^ PREJUDICE QUOTIENT 

Thb w<*rd.assocUtwn ffime might help you to determine your -Prejudice Quotient." Study each of the foUowing 
words. Next to them %irrite down anything that each w6td suggests to you. The only requirement is that you be 
honest with yourself. 



NAVY OFFICER 

PROFESSOR 

CUSTOMER 



CHEERLEADER 



FOOTBALL PLAYER 

ITALIANS 

LABORER- 

DOCTOR 

^^ALESMAN 

UNIONS 

HIPPIES 



LIBERAL 



Did y<»u have any trouble filling in the blank spaces? Most words will call forth an association. 

The key would be to look «»vcr lists of words you used to Fill in the blanks. Were the majority of the associations 
positwe or negative? The words used would be an indication of your Prejudice Quotient. 
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Adapted from: 

How To Sharpen Your Thinking» p. 20 
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NUMBER 5-B(00irT.) 
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NUMBER i-C 



CHECKERBOARD TECHNIQUE 

(Or in other words 10x10 technique) 



1. State your problem, concern, or issue. 

2. At the , top of each cohimn Hst 10 solutions 
and/or su^stions concerning the above stated 
problem, concern, or issue, (These will probably 
be easy to think of. 

3. Under eadi suggestion, think of 10 more 
suggestions. (NOW THE BRAIN-STRETCHING 
BEGINS). I 



By multiplying your original 10 sohitions by 10 
other solutk>ns in each column, you have 
increased the possibmties by 100. (YOU ARE 
NOW DIGGING DEEPLY.) 
4. To see new combinations, separate each column 
on the checkerboard. By moving the strips up 
and down next to each other, new relationships 
between the listed solutions can be s^en. (THE 
COMBINATIONS AND RELATIONSHIPS ARE 
SOMETIMES ASTOUNDING.) 



IDEAS BREED MORE IDEAS! 
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• 
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NUMBER 5- C(CONrD.) 



WHAT IS THE BEST SOLUTION FOR THE PROBLEM 



Using one of the suggested prublcm situatiuns* 
explain or vnrite a possible solution that will solve the 
problem. 

SugsBnBd Probtoms 

I. You are an astronaut who along with your 
companions have just compkted your last 
mtxm walk. The samples have been collected 
and you are ready to return to your space 
craft. Suddenly, all communications with 
> Earth are lost, and you are completely on 

your own since all your plans for lift*off'and 
re-entry depend on computer information 
from Space Headquarters located on Earth. 

The problems you must face are these: (1) If 
you wait you use up precious oxygen needed 
to support life. (2) All of your communi- 
cation systems are operable; therefore, the 
probJem must be from Earth. (3) The exact 



instant for lift-off caimot be delayed because 
of the precise computer planning. An 
immediate decinon must be made. 

You are the astronaut in charge. You must 
decide what to do.— Decisions as to when to 
act and how to act, keeping the greatest 
safety of the greatest number in mmd. 

2. If you were being forced to move to a desert 
island where you would remain out of toudi 
with anyone else for 20 years, and knew you 
would have all of the food and materials you 
need but your reading material will be 
limited to just 10 books, which 10 books 
would you dioose to take? 
, 3. You arc an Indian child and must move %vith 
the tribe to better hunting grounds. You can 
take only what you can carry nnce yon will 
be walking for several days. What will you 
take %vith you and ^y? 



Adapted from: 

Talent Ipiition Guide, p. 42. 
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NUMBER 5- D 




HOW 001 LISTEN? 



Uittilly timti 



1. I am open-minded. 

2. i look at the person speaking* 

3. I try to understand the other 
person's purpose. 

4. I help the other person 
estabTish a pleasant climate for 
understanding. 

& t dispel prejudice ^demotion. 

6, I try to sift fact from 
inference. 

7. I avokJ daydreaming on other 
subjects* 

•8. 1 try not to jump to hasty 
I conclusions. 

9. I ask questtons. 

10. I try to apply the message to 
my needs. 

11. I conskler most subjecu inter- 
esting. 

12. I am crittoal of the speaker's 
delivery. 

13. I sift out the emottonally 
colored words. 

14. I fake attention to the speaker. 



15. I create disturbmces when not 
interested. 
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NUMBER 5 - E 
SHARPEN YOUR LISTENING SKILLS 



L To sharpen your listening skills carry out three of 
the following exercises: 

a* Listen to a news broadcast and analyze for 
content and emotionally colored words. 
Also listen to commercials, dramas, conver- 
sations. and oral reports. 

Radio and television commercials provide 
stimulating practice for common propagand:^ 
techniques: name calling, transfer, testi- 
monial, plain folks, band wagon, card 
stacking, glittering generalities and repeti- 
tion. Classify appeals used. 

Listening to a drama, you can note the 
theme, plot» characterisation, setting, mental 
picture of all images, etc. 

Close your eyes and listen for a number of 
seconds. Make a list of every different sound 
you heard during that time. 

c* Listen to and repeat directions that might be 
given to a traveler attempting to reach a 
particular place* 

d. To develop critical listening abilities, evalu- 
ate a political speech or lecture or discussion 
using these suggestions: 



(a) What is 
motive? 



the speaker's purpose or 



(b) What emotionally toned words or 
phrases does he use to sway his 
listeners? 

(c) Are his views based on fact or opini<m? 

(d) Does he sell his points by use of 
propaganda techniques or by logic? 

(e) Do his statements agree or conflict with 
my experience? 

(f) What is important in his speech to 
others and to me? 

(g) Does the speaker contradict himself? 

Listening to shorter selections with a single 
purpose can also be a means of developing 
this technique. 

2. Using the suggested criteria on the questionnair^j^ 
(Number 5 - D) '*How Do I Listen?'', analyz^ 
your listening skills at the end of each day for a 
period of one month. 

Continue to work on your personal goals to 
become a better listener as one aspect of 
improving your communicative skills* 



3* Read: Vallc, Marta, **Is Anybody Listening?", 
Teen Times, Nov/Dcc 1968. pp. 2-6 



GOLDEN RULE FOR GOOD LISTENING: ; 
i: -ALWAYS LISTEN TO OTHERS AS YOU 

W WOULD LIKE TO HAVE OTHERS LISTEN TO \\ 

i; Your* ;| 
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NUMBER 5- F 
CRITERIA FOR JUDGING SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 



PROBLEM: 



\ 

\ 

PbSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

\ 



Rating Scale 

1-Poor 

2~Fair 

3- ~Good 

4- £xcenent 
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